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TILL SUNRISE. 





BY PAKENHAM BEATTY. 





Sweeter than Joy, tho’ Joy might abide, 
Dearer than Love, tho’ Love might endure, 
Is this thing: for a man to have died 
For the wronged and the poor. 


Let none be glad until all are free, 
The song be still and the banner furled, 
Till all have seen what the poets see, 
And foretell to the world! 


- —-e@e-  —— 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The endorsement by fifty-two eminent 
New York lawyers of the legal right of 
women to become voters, in the State of 
New York, without change of Constitution, 
is the most important news of the week. 
We publish their concurrent testimony in 
another column. Now, then, let New 
York suffragists ask for a statute amend- 
ing the election laws by abolishing politi- 
cal distinctions on account of sex. 


—— oe, 


The discussion of possible candidates 
for Republican State officers is becoming 
lively in Massachusetts. Both the gentle- 
men named for governor—Oliver Ames 
and W. W. Crapo—are pronounced friends 
of woman suffrage. J. Q. A. Brackett, 
who is named for lieutenant-governor, is 
also a firm and faithful woman suffragist ; 
Mr. Haile, of Springfield, is opposed to 
woman suffrage. Gov. John D. Long has 
the inside track for U. S. Senate, if Mr. 
Dawes is not re-elected. 


202 —— 


At a great camp-meeting at Salina, Kan., 
in Oakdale Park, July 4, the woman suf- 
fragists, the W. C. 'T’. U., the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps, and the Social Purity branch of 
the W. C. IT. U. pooled their issues. Each 
department had a hearing. The Lincoln 
Beacon gives a most interesting account. 
Mrs. St. John, Rev. Geo. H Vibbert, Mrs. 
Clara Hoffman, Mrs. Villars, and Mrs. 
Frances Harper spoke for temperance. 
Mrs. Anna ©, Wait, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby spoke for woman suf- 
frage. Mrs. Wickens and Mrs. D. G. 
King, of Nebraska, spoke for the Kansas 
Relief Corps, and Mrs. St. John for social 
purity. Each speaker was cordially wel- 
comed. ‘Miss Anthony’s friends were de- 
lighted to find that time had been very 
kind to her, and that she had lost none of 
her old power.” Mrs. Colby, it was said, 
“never fails to interest her listeners.” 


‘Mrs. King ‘‘was full of vim and enthusi- 


asm, and made many friends and admir- 
ers.” The Y. M. C. Association joined in, 
and was addressed by Rev. Mr. Priest and 
Rev. Mr. Simkins. There was great har- 
mony all round, and a pull altogether. 





Meetings will be held by the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association during 
the coming week, as follows :— 


Monday, July 26, Music Room, Atlantic 
House, Nantasket. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond will be the speakers. Mr. and 
Mrs. G. A. Damon, the proprietors, have 
Opened the Music Room, and offered enter- 
tainment. ‘They have also secured the 
— of ladies and gentlemen of the 

vtel. 


Nantucket, Tuesday evening, July 27, 
and Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
July 28; speakers, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Rev. Annie H. Shaw; Rev. Mr. 
Allen. of Cambridge, Rev. Louis A. Banks, 
of Seattle, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Hon. 
Allen Coffin, and others. 


Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, at the 
Tabernacle, Thursday evening, July 29, 
and Friday afternoon and evening, July 

} Speakers, Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liver- 
More, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. Annie H. 


| Shaw. Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Seattle, 








Miss Cora Scott Pond, and others. 


coe — —— 


The Boston Advertiser, in an excellent 
article “A Plea for Common Sense,” after 
stating many good results brought about 
by practical common sense in this coun- 
try, says :— 

‘*But never was it more needed than to- 
day. We have tasks before us which call 
for as much reasoning sense as has ever 
been demanded from any generation of 
Americans. Although no armed foe as- 
sails our institutions, crime and ignorance 
are waging their insidious warfare against 
them. Constant vigilance is demanded. 
... The ballot must be made purer and 
guarded from every evil.” 

Now would not common sense suggest 
that the way to “guard the ballot from 
evil” and to make it ‘‘purer,’’ would be to 
put it in the hands of the most orderly, 
temperate, and law-abiding class of citi- 
zens, viz.: the women? Surely, to exclude 
this class, and to admit every male thief, 
liar, gambler, drunkard, pugilist, boodle 
alderman, and tramp, is not the common- 
sense way to make the ballot purer. Think 
of it, dear Advertiser, and turn your guns 
in favor of equal rights for women. 


+oo —— 


The Providence Journal very aptly re- 
marks that the anti-saloon meeting here 
last week ‘would seem to indicate that 
the Prohibitionists are as hard to manage 
by the machine politicians as the Abolition- 
ists used to be.” 


ee 


If the United States Senate adopt the re- 
port of their committee refusing to inves- 
tigate the charge against Senator Payne 
of having secured his seat by bribery, it 
can hardly be doubted that the purchase 
of seats in legislative bodies will rapidly 
multiply. Senators Hoar and Dawes, in 
their minority report, suggest that the re- 
fusal establishes as a rule of Jaw:—*‘Held 
by the Senate of the United States that a 
charge made by the Legislature of a State, 
and by the committee of a political party 
to which the larger number of its citi- 
zens belong, and by ten of its representa- 
tives in Congress, that an election of a 
senator was procured by bribery, accom- 
panied by the offer to prove the fact, does 
not deserve the attention of the Senate.” 








BEAUTIFUL MONTEREY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

This letter was forwarded to me and 
mine from Denver, and it seemed too good 
to be kept in our little circle, so I 
have copied it for your wider one. 

The writer is a teacher in San Francisco's 
public schools. She describes a day in the 
brief vacation they have in summer. 

ALIDA C, AVERY. 

Westboro, Mass., July 19, 1886. 


PACIFIC GROVE RETREAT, 
MONTEREY, CAL., JUNE 17, 1886. 

When we used to visit Monterey, eight or 
ten years ago, we came by steamer to a 
sleepy little old Spanish town of adobes, 
tiled roofs and thick walls, over which 
peered Castilian roses, suggesting the 
lovely gardens enclosed. 

The great attraction was the beach, 
where we scrambled over the rocks, and 
explored cove after cove, finding ample 
treasures of seaweed and shells, from 
huge abalones to little ones not so big as 
my thumb-nail. 

Soon after our last visit the railroad was 
pushed through, and the company acquired 
possession of much land on both sides of 
the old town. On the south they have 
built the Del Monte Hotel. and laid out 
the grounds beautifully, fitting up the 
place like a palace and charging palatial 
rates. ‘The bath-houses, with glass roofs 
and tanks of tepid water, with baskets 
and stands of ferns and palms and bloom- 
ing flowers, reminding one of a huge con- 
servatory, cost $85,000. The compan 
also owns this grove on the west. thoug 
by some arrangement the Methodist Con- 
ference has control of it for ten years, 
provided certain regulations are complied 
with. Here is held the annual camp- 
meeting; but it is camp-meeting of the 
modern type, held within church doors, 
and not interfering in the least with per- 
sons who are here only to seek health and 
enjoyment, unless such persons are foolish 
enough to object to the few wise and ex- 
cellent rules that prohibit bathing and 
boating on Sunday, also liquor-selling and 
gaming, and shooting within the grove 
limits. The annual Chautauqua meetings 
are also held here, and will commence in 
about two weeks. 

Nowhere else in California, or perhaps 
in the world, are grove and ocean so charm- 
ingly combined. ‘The thick shelter of the 
pines. with their soft needle-carpet, comes 
down almost to the water’s edge. Our 
cottage is shaded by pine and oak, yet we 
have a clear view from the front window, 
of the bay up and down, and can be 
on the sand in two minutes. Or if we 
walk a quarter of a mile back, we are ina 














thick forest, and can scarcely distinguish 
between the sound of wind and waves. 

The “long drive’— seventeen miles of 
very good, watered road— takes in the 
points of greatest interest, and follows, 
nearly all the way, the curves of the 
coast. First, we go to Cypress Point, a 
narrow, rocky, nearly demont-chaged 
promontory, thickly covered with the 
beautiful, strange cypresses. ‘The trunks 
and under-limbs are gray and gnarled, 
twisted by many a rough wrestle with the 
steady ‘‘trades.” The lower foliage, too, 
looks gray, and much gray moss waves in 
melancholy wreaths; but the upper foli- 
age spreads flat and thick and green, giv- 
ing each tree the peculiar tabletop for 
which this group is noted. It covers an 
area of about half a mile, and is said to 
resemble the cedars of Lebanon. If these 
trees are transplanted young, or grown 
from seed in any other locality, they at 
once assume the tapering top and full- 
clad branches of the ordinary cypress; 
nor is there any spot on the stretch of the 
coast, outside that charmed circle, where 
they are found. They made me think of 
Byron's lines— 


‘*More blest each palm that shades those plains 
Than Israel's scattered race ; 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace. 

It cannot leave its place of birth, 

It will not live in other earth.” 


After stopping to gather moss at Moss 
Beach, and pebbles at Pebble Beach, we 
strike into the forest and soon come in 
sight of the old mission of San Carlos, 
the second mission founded in California, 
in the beautiful Carmel Valley. with the 
Carmel River like a stream of silver at its 
back, and overlooking the perfect oval 
where the blue water of Carmel Bay 
comes rippling up on the white sands. 

Padre Junipero Serra landed in Mon- 
terey, June 3d, 1770; and on the hundredth 
anniversary a cross inscribed with this 
date was reared at the head of the little 
cove up which his buats were pushed. But 
the Catholic fathers were astute and far- 
seeing. ‘The land about Monterey is not 
productive, nor is the water good. Here, 
eight miles distant, was a fertile, well- 
watered valley, to which the mission was 
soon removed. ‘The Indians, converted 
and baptized by dozens, were set to work 
to build a wooden church, under whose 
altar Padre Junipero Serra desired to be 
buried. And so he was. His faithful 
friend and secretary, Juan Crespi, who 
died before his master, shares the conse- 
crated resting-place. 

Partly surrounding the grounds of the 
church are ruined adobe walls, built 
double, showing that they enclosed the 
rude domiciles of the Indians; and a le- 

end has it that into these mural huts the 
ndians were driven and locked every night. 
The present church is built of adobe, its 
walls probably surrounding the original 
wooden structure. The bell-tower is 
square, surmounted by a squatty stone 
dome with a gilt cross. ‘There was once a 
chime of bells, but only one remains; two 
are removed to the church in Monterey. 
One of these is small and very sweet- 
toned. It is said that the Spanish ladies 
gave their gold and silver ornaments to be 
melred with the baser metals from which 
was cast this musical bronze. ‘The other 
bells of the old chime were taken to Ben- 
icia when the church was dismantled. 

When I first saw the church, only the 
front was intact. ‘his has a curious, star- 
shaped window, not quite true in drawing, 
but yet a remarkable piece of work con- 
sidering the unskilled labor and clumsy 
tools at command of those early artisans. 
The rear and side walls were crumbling 
and roofiess, but crowned with the golden 
glory of blossoming mustard, and wild 
birds screamed and flew among the broken 
arches. But now the demon of restora- 
tion possesses the parish priest; the walls 
are mended and freshly plastered, a shin- 
gled roof (oh, such desecration!) replaces 
the Spanish tiles. A smart tinsel altar is 
erected, and a memorial-slab is let into the 
wall in memory of Padre Serra, Juan 
Crespi, and two other priests whose re- 
mains were found; while Monsignor Ca- 
pel’s books are on sale to defray the ex- 
penses of flooring—of covering that hard 
earth pressed down by kneeling Indians a 
hundred and more years ago, when our 
fathers were struggling for independence, 
—when Patrick Henry, Washington, and 
Adams were forming a nation. It gavea 
feeling of awe to tread that ground, and 
think of these things; and that, beneath 
our feet, lay the bones of other pioneers, 
champions of the Cross, who, self-exiled, 
encountered all the hardships of a new 
country to plant the outposts of the 
Church, and carry her banner into the 
wilderness. ‘There, too, lie buried fifteen 
early governors, for Monterey was the or- 
iginal capital of the State. In a side 
chapel still remains a little of the original 
coloring, which we rejoice there was the 
good sense to leave; a heavy band of in- 
dian-red about five feet from the floor, and 
below that, alternate triangular blocks of 
palest green and pink. Over this, rudely 
printed, a prayer commencing, ‘*O Corazon 
de Jesus” (Sacred heart of Jesus), for 
enlightenment. In the centre of this in- 
scription is a cross, and the whole is en- 
circled by a red line. I cannot tell why 


. this church was suffered to fall into decay, 


but in 1798 the church of Monterey was 
built, and to that were removed the pic- 
tures, images, etc., of San Carlos, which 
became the ruin I have attempted to de- 
scribe, service belng held there only on 
San Carlos’ Day. 

The Monterey church is in excellent re- 





pair, and contains several paintings 
brought from Spain, of which one—Prep- 
aration of our Lord’s Body for the ‘Tomb 
—is more than ordinarily fine. ‘There is 
also a life-sized wax image on the cross, 
revolting in its painful similitude of life. 

Below the church is the old orchard, in 
which the little red juicy pears are just 
forming. Under the trees I think I can 
see Padre Junipero Serra walk bare-footed, 
his long gown flapping in the wind, his 
rosary at his side, his breviary in his 
hand; while the gaunt figure of Juan 
Crespi walks a step behind the master. A 
movement of the fruit-laden branches, a 
change in the shadows that fall athwart 
our path, and these figures disappear; we 
are rounding the trim flower-beds of Del 
Monte. Yonder come a young couple in 
flannel tennis-suits, swinging their raq- 
uets. ‘They walk as slowly and converse 
as lovingly as lovers did a hundred years 
ago. Life swings on in the same old 
round, and here we are in Monterey, 
watching the dark-eyed (but not beauti- 
ful) Spanish women, who gaze at us curi- 
ously from under the shawls drawn over 
their heads. ‘They never outgrow their 
curiosity and contempt for Americans. 
Here is the old Custom House, a long, 
two-story adobe, plastered white, where 
Commodore Sloat raised the American 
flag in 1846. Here is the cuartel (bar- 
racks) almost tumbling, and the jail which 
looks an adube ruin, but is said to be still 
one of the strongest in California. Here 
is Signor Abrego’s house, where came 
Monterey’s first piano. ‘The house having 
in Spanish fashion the living-rooms up- 
stairs, the piano was raised with rope and 
tackle to the veranda; then, there being 
no door wide enough to receive it, a por- 
tion of the front wall was broken out, and 
thus the piano made its triumphant entry. 

And now the horses’ heads are turned 
toward the grove. On the hill above us 
we have yet to see the remains of the 
adobe fort erected by Fremont or Stock- 
ton—authorities differ—with the block- 
house behind it, and one spiked cannon, 
a disabled veteran of the Mexican war, 
pointing its innocuous mouth toward the 
peaceful ocean. 

GERTRUDE GALLAGHER. 


coe —— 


“READ, CONSIDER, AND VOTE.” 


[Reply to a notice for a municipai elec- 
tion left by a distributor at a woman’s 
doorstep. Upon the envelope containing 
said notice was printed the words: ‘*Read, 
consider, and vote.” } 

This notice was left at our threshold, 

And perhaps ‘tis but meet to reply 

As it bids us to read and consider, 

And to vote, if we rightly desery. 


Though much as we might wish to do so, 
To aid many a good cause along, 

To insure but the fittest for office, 
To build up the right against wrong, 


Yet whenever we read and consider, 
That we're scarce else than minors, please note, 
Never given the right of free suffrage, 
Then alas and alas for our vote! 
But again, as we read and consider 
In certain contingencies, then 
We'll vote that the kinks of the ballot 


Were chargeable wholly on men. 
PANDORA. 
ee 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS AND SCHOOL SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following proceedings, on the 8th 
inst., might afford a text for a sermon. 
The ground on which the Association de- 
clined to recommend the question of wom- 
an’s suffrage will afford amusement at 


least. E. L. BENEDICT. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. Sprague offered a resolution in fa- 
vor of extending school suffrage to wom- 


en. 

Mr. A. F. North, of Pewaukee, ‘‘enter- 
tained grave doubts as to woman suffrage 
in general,” but warmly endorsed the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. J. W. Stearns thought that the 
movement pertained to politics rather than 
education. 

A discussion then arose, participated in 
by A. F. North, of Pewaukee; W. H. 
Chandler, of Madison; L. Dow Harvey, of 
Oshkosh; J. H. Gould, of Lake Geneva; 
O. E. Wells, of Waupaca; Miss Alura 
Collins, of Mukwonago; J. L. Emery, of 
Fort Atkinson; T. Pray, of White- 
water; J. W. Stearns, of Madison, and 
others. A motion to re-consider prevailed, 
and the subject was then indefinitely post- 
poned, by a vote to 45 to 34. 

Most of those who expressed themselves 
against the resolution, did so on the ground 
of opposition, not to school suftrage for 
women, but to the expediency of the Asso- 
ciation putting itself on record in the case. 


—_—___+-9- o—_ 


WOMAN CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER IN 
IOWA. 





CoLrax, IowA, JULY 19, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

DEAR FRIENDS,— Yesterday I received 
a Maquoketa paper, which contains two 
items which you would like, if you have 
not already seen them. What will the 
Congregationalist say to the order of the 
Iowa State Ministerial Association licens- 
ing a woman as Congregational preacher 
in Iowa? JuLia B. DUNHAM. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lucretia HALE has published a 
story entitled, ‘*‘he Last of the Peterkins.” 

Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, with 
her family, will occupy the Tudor home- 
stead at Nahant this season. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE has given her lecture 
before the Framingham Chautauqua As- 
sembly, on ‘Women in the War.”’ 

Miss Rose ELIZABETH CLEVELAND is 
to make Chicago her home. She is to take 
the editorship of Literary Life. 

Miss EMMA PHIPSON has opened a stu- 
dio for artistic wood-carving, at 5 Park 
Place, Upper Baker Street, N. W. London. 

Miss LEIGH conducts a flourishing Home 
in Paris, where, since its establishment, 
5,000 women and girls have found help and 
protection. 

Miss LAURA E. PALMER, the artist, who 
has spent three years in Powers’ studio 
at Florence, is now at her home in Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Miss Louisa M. ALcotr, Mrs. CELIA 
THAXTER, and Mrs. OLE BULL, with 
Whittier, the poet, have been at the Apple- 
dore the past week. 

Miss Wuire, of the Agassiz Penikese 
School, and Mme. Cervellier, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., are members of the faculty of 
the School of Philosophy, at Round Lake, 
N. Y. 

THE MISSES SHANNON, of West Newton, 
who havea handsome residence at Bar 
Harbor, have roofed in a spring on their 
grounds, from which a boy serves glasses 
of the pure and delightful water to every 
one that passes. 

Miss PUTLIBAL DUNJEEBHOY WADIA, 
a Parsee lady, has translated into Per- 
sian and published Queen Victoria’s latest 
work, entitled ‘Journal of a Life in the 
Highlands.”” The book has met with a 
large sale in Asia. 

Miss HO.uLy, author of ‘‘Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,” is at Saratoga Springs, and the 
other evening she gave some very pleas- 
ant readings from her latest work, ‘Sweet 
Cicely,” before a select company of friends, 
at the residence of Miss Augusta P. Wig- 
gins, Washington Street. 

MME. HENRY GREVILLE said in Paris 
the other day, “I have lived in Russia, but 
I never experienced such a winter as the 
last one in America. One day it was as 
cold as Lapland, and on the morrow you 
could almost sit with windows open. The 
American climate and I are implacable ene- 
mies.” 

Miss EMILY YOUNG has opened an in- 
surance office in Dayton, Ohio, and is suc- 
ceeding. She is fully qualified for the 
work, having begun as clerk in the Fire" 
man’s Insurance Office, which occupation 
she followed for five years. She now acts 
as solicitor for all the local and several 
foreign companies. 

Miss R. 8. MILLs is editor of the Hawk- 
ley (Dak.) Star. During the last six 
months she has not only furnished the 
news, but has proved up on a pre-emption, 
planted five acres of trees on a tree claim, 
built a saw-mill, and raised the largest tur- 
nip and the roundest squash in Hyde 
county. She proposes to reside on her 
homestead. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HowWE addressed the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Conference at New- 
port, Tuesday of last week, in the Chan- 
ning parlors, on ‘*How to Widen the Sym- 
pathies of Women.” ‘The lecture was open 
to the public. She also read a paper on 
‘Beatrice and Dante” before the Concord 
School of Philosophy, on Tuesday of this 
week. A party of her Boston friends went 
up to hear the paper. 

Dr. SARAH M. WILBUR, daughter of the 
late Wm. H. Wilbur, M. D., of Westerly, 
R. I., and grand-niece of the Hon. Horace 
Mann, has been appointed Resident Physi- 
cian to the State Primary School at Mon- 
son, Mass, and has assumed her duties. 
Dr. Wilbur is a graduate of the Women’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia, and has 
been an Interne in the N. E. Hospital for 
Women and Children in Boston the past 
year. 

Miss ABBIE E. HUFSTADER, of York- 
shire Centre, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y.,isa 
business woman. She owns, edits, and 
publishes the Yorkshire Press, being her 
own compositor and proof-reader. She 
does a great deal of job work; much of it 
being commercial and bank advertising. 
She owns and manages a circulating libra- 
ry, with the intent to elevate the literary 
taste of the community. She is president 
of the local, and corresponding secretary 
of the County, Woman’s Temperance 
Union, and is also a school director. 











A WOMAN MILLIONAIRE. 


The Croesus of South America is a wom- 
an, Donna Isadora Cousino, of Santiago, 
Chili, and there are few men or women in 
the world richer than she. There is no 
end to her money and no limit to her ex- 
travagance, and people call her the Count- 
ess of Monte Cristo. She traces her an- 
cestry back to the days of the conquest, 
and has the record of the first of her fa- 
thers who landed on the shores of the New 
World. His family was already famous, 
for his sire fought under the ensign of the 
Arragons before the alliance with Castile. 
But the Spanish branch of the family was 
lost in the world’s great shuffle two or 
three centuries ago, and none of them dis- 
tinguished themselves enough to get their 
portraits into the collection which Sefiora 
Cousino has made of the lineage she claims. 

Like her own, the ancestors of her late 
husband came over early, and in the parti- 
tion of the lands and spoils of the con- 
quest both got a large share, which they 
kept and increased by adding the portions 
given to their less thrifty and less enter- 
prising associates, until the two estates be- 
came the largest, most productive, and 
most valuable of all the haciendas of Chili, 
and were finally united into one by the 
marriage, twenty-four years ago, of the 
late Don and his surviving widow. While 
he lived he was considered the richest man 
in Chili, and she the richest woman, for 
their property was kept separate, the hus- 
band managing his estate and the wife her 
own, and people say she was altogether 
the better ‘“tadministrator” of the two. 
This fact he acknowledged in his will 
when he bequeathed all of his possessions 
to her, and piled his Pelion upon her Ossa, 
so that she has millions of acres of land, 
millions of money, flocks and herds which 
are numbered by the hundreds of thous- 
ands, coal, copper, and silver mines, acres 
of real estate in the cities of Santiago and 
Valparaiso, a fleet of iron steamships, 
smelting works, a railroad, and various 
other trifles in the way of productive 
property which yield her an income of 
several millions a year which she tries very 
hard to spend, and, under the circum- 
stances, succeeds as well as could be ex- 
pected. 

From her coal mines alone Sefiora Cousino 
has an income of $80,000 a month, and 
there is no reason why this should not be 
perpetual, as they are the only source 
from which fuel can be obtained in all 
South America, and those who do not buy 
of her have to import their coal from Great 
Britain. I do not believe there are any 
mines in the world which pay so large ¢ 
profit upon the capital invested and the 
labor expended. ‘They lie at the extreme 
southern limit of the populated district of 
Chili, just above where the archipelago 
that you will notice on the map begins. 
Taleahuano is the nearest port of import- 
ance, but the towns at the mines are Lota 
and Coronel. The coast is quite abrupt 
here, and the mines are entered by shafts 
that are immediately over the water of 
Lota Bay, so that the coal is drawn on 
trucks to the mouth of the mines and 
dumped into launches and lighters, which 
are towed out to the anchorage of ships. 
It is said that it costs her but $1.35 a ton 
to mine and deliver this coal on shipboard, 
and she will not sell an ounce of itata 
price less than $7.50 a ton—just a shade 
less than the cost of imported Cardiff. As 
the deposit is inexhaustible, and the widow 
has a monopoly, it can be surmised that 
this portion of her property will yield 
enough revenue to keep the wolf from her 
door. 

She has a fleet of eight iron steamships, 
of capacities varying from 2,000 to 3,000 
tons, which were built in England, and 
are used to carry coal up the coast as far 
as Panama, and around the Straits of Ma- 
gellan to Buenos Ayres and Montevideo. 
At Lota she has copper and silver smelt- 
ing works, besides the coal mines, and her 
coaling ships bring ore down the coast as 
a return cargo from Upper Chili, Peru, 
and Ecuador; while those that go to 
Buenos Ayres bring back beef and flour 
and merchandise for the consumption of 
her people. 

Mme. Cousino owns every house in the 
town of Lota, and every one of its six or 
seven thousand inhabitants is dependent 
upon her for support. In Coronel her pro- 
prietorship is not quite so complete, but 
nine-tenths of the people—and there are 
8,000 of them—are on her pay-rolls. She 
has brick-kilns and potteries as well as 
smelters, and makes all the tiles and 
earthenware used on the west coast. It is 
said that she pays out from $100,000 to 
$120,000 a month as wages in these two 
towns, most of which comes back into her 
pocket through supply stores, where she 
sells food and clothing to her own people. 

Although Lota is a mining town, as 
dirty and smoky as any of its counterparts 
in Pennsylvania, it is the widow's favorite 
residence, and she is now building a man- 
sion that will cost a million dollars. 
The architect and chief builder are 
Frenchmen, whom she imported from 
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Paris, and much of the material is import- 
ed also. Not long ago she shipped a car- 
go of hides aud wool in one of her own 
steamers to Bordeaux, and itis to come 
back laden with building supplies for this 
mansion. She has no time to go across 
the sea herself, and the captain of her ship 
will bring with him decorators and de- 
signers and upholstery men, who are to 
take a look at things, and finish the inte- 
rior for her occupation regardless of ex- 
pense. 

This mansion stands in the centre of 
what is undoubtedly the finest private 
park in the world, including 250 acres of 
land laid out in the most elaborate man- 
ner, filled with statuary, fountains, caves, 
cascades, and no end of beautiful trees 
and plants. ‘The improvement of the nat- 
ural beauty of the place is said to have 
cost Sefiora Cousino nearly a million dol- 
lars, and she has a force of thirty garden- 
ers constantly at work. ‘The superintend- 
ent is a Scotchman, and he told me his 
orders were to make the place a paradise, 
without regard to cost. In this park there 
are many wild animals and domesticated 
pets, not only natives of the country, but 
imported from other lands; and the flow- 
ers are something wonderful. 

At present the madame is living in a 
temporary structure, and remains con- 
stantly on the grounds to superintend the 
construction of her new home. She has 
another park and palace an hour’s drive 
from Santiago—the finest “‘estancia” or 
plantation in Chili, perhaps in all South 
America, and I do not know of one in 
North America or Europe that will equal 
it. ‘This is called ‘*Macul,” and the estate 
stretches from the boundaries of the city 
of Santiago far into the Cordilleras, whose 
glittering caps of everlasting snow mark 
the limit of her lands. In the valleys are 
her fields of grain, her orchards, and her 
vineyards, while in the foothills of the 
mountains her flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle feed. Here she gives employ- 
ment to 300 or 400 men, all organized 
under the direction of superintendents, 
most of whom are Scotchmen. She has 
one American in her employ at ‘*Macul,” 
whose business is that of a general farmer, 
but his time is mostly occupied in teach- 
ing the natives on the place how to oper- 
ate labor-saving agricultural machinery. 

Farming in Chiliis conducted very much 
as it was in England in old feudal times, 
each estate having its retainers, who are 
given houses or tenements, and are paid 
for the amount of labor they perform. 
These peons are not permitted to accept 
employment from any but their own land- 
lord, and are always subject to his call for 
purposes of war or peace. It is said that 
the madame can marshal a thousand men 
from her two farms if she needs them. 

The vineyard of Macul supplies nearly 
all of the markets of Chili with claret and 
sherry wines, and the cellar of the place, 
an enormous building 500 feet long by 100 
wide, is kept constantly full. Mme. Cous- 
ino makes her own bottles, but imports 
her labels from France. 

On this farm she has some very valua- 
ble imported stock, both cattle and horses, 
and her racing stable is the most exten- 
sive and successful in South America. 
The madame takes great interest in the 
turf, attends every racing meeting in Chili, 
and always bets very heavily on her own 
horses. At the last meeting her winnings 
are reported to have been over $100,000 
outside of the purses won by her horses, 
which are always divided among the em- 
ployees of the stables. 

In addition to Macul she has another 
large estate about thirty miles from Santi- 
ago, but gives it very little attention, and 
has not been there for a number of years. 
In the city she has two large and fine 
houses, one of them being the former resi- 
dence of Henry Meiggs, the California 
fugitive, which was the finest residence in 
Santiago at the time it was built. All the 
timber and other material used in its con- 
struction came from California, and it is 
mostly red cedar. The construction and 
architecture are after the American plan, 
and in appearance and arrangement it re- 
sembles the villas of Newport. The cost 
was enormous, and it was bifilt in the days 
of Meiggs’ glory, when money was of no 
value to him. 

The other city residence of Seiiora Cousi- 
no is a stone mansion erected on the Spanish 
plan, with a court in the centre, and is or- 
namented with some very elaborate cary- 
ing. ‘lhe interior was decorated and fur- 
nished many years ago by Parisian artists 
at an enormous cost, and the house is fit 
for the palace of aking. ‘There is no more 
elaborate or extensive residence in Ameri- 

a, and the money expended upon it would 
build as fine a house as that of W. H. Van- 
derbilt in New York. 
very little time in its walls, however, as 
she prefers her home at Lota, where most 
of her business is. 

Her ability as a manager is remarkable, 
and she directs every detail, receiving 
weekly reports from ten or twelve super- 
intendents, who have immediate charge of 
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affairs. While she is generous to profliga- 
cy, she requires a strict account of every 
dollar earned or spent upon her vast es- 
tates, and is very sharp at driving a bar- 
gain. One of her Scotch superintendents 
told me that there was no use in any one 
trying to get ahead of the madame. ‘You 
cannot move a stone or a stick but she 
knows it,” he said. In addition to her 
landed property and her mines, she owns 
much city real estate, from which her ren- 
tals amount to several hundred thousand 
dollars a year, and she is the principal 
stockholder in the largest bank in Santia- 
go. Not long ago she presented the people 
of that city with a park of one hundred 
acres, and a race-course adjoining it. 

Last spring the madame fitted out one of 
her coal-ships, provisioned it in the most 
extravagant manner, hired an orchestra of 
twelve pieces, and invited fifty ladies and 
gentlemen to take a cruise. The party 
visited Juan Fernandez, the island sacred 
to the memory of Robinson Crusoe, and 
then sailed down the coast to Terra del 
Fuego, where several days were spent in 
search of a good time. From the stories told 
the errand was successful, and the gossips 
of Chili will never cease to talk about it. 
‘The cruise lasted about three weeks, and 
cost the madame many thousands of dol- 
lars. Fabulous stories are told of her ex- 
penditures. A million of dollars or so isa 
trifle to a woman whose income is so enor- 
mous, and there is nothing in the world 
that she will not buy if she happens to 
want it. She doesn’t care much for art, 
but has a collection of diamonds that is 
very large and valuable, and sometimes 
appears loaded down with them. Usually 
she looks very shabby, as she has no am- 
bition for dress, and her party toilets or- 
dered from Paris are seldom worn. Of 
late she has been a sufferer from sciatica, 

Although a comparatively young wom- 
an, being somewhere from forty-tive to 
fifty years of age, she declares that she 
will not marry again, and there isn’t aman 
in Chili who has the courage to ask her. 
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THE EDUCATION OF MOTHERHOOD. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

I agree with R. H. Dana when he says, 
‘Society itself is based upon the family.” 
And it strikes me that if ‘the man who 
digs and shovels is better fitted to under- 
stand the needs of a public road than the 
wife or mother who stays at home,” it is 
apparent that she must be better fitted to 
understand the wants and motives of hu- 
man beings, and how to control them. 

As a woman I feel grateful to Mr. Dana 
when he says, ‘* Household duties naturally 
attract the women.” But I regret that 
men, even ‘‘after being fitted for the 
harder work of maintaining and support- 
ing the family,” require to be called upon 
todo so. I hope he does not mean that it 
is harder for men to work, though it doubt- 
less is easier to follow an attraction than 
to be driven by duty. Yet which of the 
two is harder,—the supplying, or the ap- 
plying of support, especially with the 
‘are of children in the applying seale,— 
might depend upon circumstances. 

When he says that ‘*by a process of nat- 
ural selection depending largely upon 
motherhood, women have selected the 
household duties, the care and education 
of the children,” and that ‘tupon them de- 
pends making the house bright and inter- 
esting, and having the boys as well as the 
girls grow up under the better and nobler 
influences of the mother ;” that ‘the trust 
is enormous ;” and that ‘the mothers are 
responsible for a whole succeeding genera- 
tion,’—one can but regret that in all the 
ages of civilization, mothers have not yet 
been able to give the world sons whose 
children do not still find the influence of 
their mothers ‘‘the better and nobler.” 
Would it not be well for the boys if these 
early teachers should learn, practically, 
how to adapt their piety, conscience, and 
honor to the business relations of life, 
since they are to ‘*‘be responsible for a 
whole generation”? Is not their ignorance 
in this regard just the source whence 
spring men’s two-faced consciences—one 
face for their religion, the other for their 
business or politics? And are not these the 
cause of much corruption and dishonesty 
in business life? 

But is it a fact that ‘‘public affairs are, 
after all, only business affairs extended to 
the body politic’? In the light of the pres- 
ent state of American politics, and the 
difficulties between capital and labor. I 
shall not deny that this is the general idea. 
But is not that a fallacy, threatening the 
ruin of our nation? Is not a large portion 
of the business of public men the enact- 
ment and execution of laws for the preven- 
tion and punishment of offences against 
persons as well as_ property,—offences 
which extend beyond business affairs and 
reach into the morals? And is it not the 
weakest and most defective part of our 
government, that it excludes from all au- 
thoritative participation in it jast those 
whose daily duties teach them the secret 
springs of human motives, and how to 
harmonize and control conflicting inter- 











ests? Are not those whose duties embrace 
not only a study of physical wants, but 
the development and education of **men of 
a smaller growth” at an age when they have 
not yet learned to conceal motives and in- 
tentions, best prepared to understand what 
will be preventive, or what will work the 
cure society or the body politic needs? 
“The man who digs and shovels” may 
know more about the construction of a 
public highway than his wife; or he who 
buys and sells stocks or anything else may 
know better how to influence or take ad- 
vantage of the market than his wife; but 
does he therefore know better how to re- 
strain the lawless elements of society 
which are threatening us? 

Our country is not suffering so much for 
want of material development or adjust- 
ment, as for the adjustment of the relations 
of its inhabitants, and this is but an exten- 
sion of the government required in the 
nursery. It is for lack of the representa- 
tion of just such knowledge as the duties 
of motherhood teach, that our govern- 
ment, or rather our nation, is to-day in 
such an alarming crisis. Because the ele- 
ment which is trained by the necessary re- 
lations of life to the acquisition of the 
almighty or the needful dollar is alone 
powerful in our government, while that 
which applies it, and which manages, stud- 
ies, and controls mainly through love and 
conscience is suppressed,—our wisest men 
are now asking how they shall control the 
forces they have evoked. 

Hence, woman suftrage—i. e., the partici- 
pation of women in the management of the 
material and moral interests of the country 
—will not only carry woman’s moral ideas 
into these, but indirectly, in the nursery, 
will enhance the moral standard of business 
vapacity. It will give to our government 
the far-seeing wisdom, the quick percep- 
tion amounting almost to instinct, and the 
intuitive tact and clear reasoning, which 
have developed in mothers since mother- 
hood was, and will do so while it shall 
continue upon earth. 

HARRIET N. K. GOFF. 
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VICTORY FOR WOMEN. 

The victory won by women at the pres- 
ent seasion of college anniversaries is noth- 
ing short of a revolution in the ideas of 
what is proper to be done within the walls 
of a college. ‘Ten years ago it was a brave 
man in most Eastern colleges who dared to 
say anything in favor of the admission of 
women to the privileges of a collegiate 
education. ‘The Harvard Annex began by 
apologizing for itself, and has not yet had 
a fair show at Harvard, and Wellesley and 
Smith and Bryn Mawr Colleges are yet in 
the gristle of experiment; but public sen- 
timent has shot beyond the heads and trus- 
tees of the older and more conservative in- 
stitutions, and now there are but three 
colleges—Yale, Amherst, and Williams— 
among the older institutions, that are not 
open to women in some form. ‘This is ¢ 
revolution in female education, and is des- 
tined to work a great change in the cul- 
ture of the country and ia professional life. 
Women spread culture better than men, 
because they have more time for it. If 
the present demand for the higher educa- 
tion of women continues, and there is 
no reason why it should be less, it will 
shortly come about that co-education will 
be an accomplished fact in the higher in- 
stitutions, as it is a reality in many of the 
country schools and in most schools where 


primary instruction is given. It would 
seem as if the drift at the present mo- 


ment were decidedly in this direction. 
‘The revolution is one that might have been 
anticipated, but it has come almost without 
observation in many of the older colleges. 
Brown University, for instance, is said to 
have yielded the point quite as a matter of 
course; while at the West, and in many 
of the State colleges, the two sexes have for 
some time been on substantially the same 
footing. ‘The good results of the higher 
education of women have vindicated the 
action of the leading institutions which 
had already opened their doors to women, 
and the full enjoyment of collegiate edu- 
cation by women is now only a question of 
time everywhere. ‘To have reached this 
result without special effort, and as an act 
of justice to the other sex, is one of the 
great educational victories of the age. It 
is also one of the signs that the ideas of 
our own people are working toward great 
practical realities in American life. There 
is no aristocracy in the United States but 
that of the intellect, and the opening of 
our institutions to women on a large scale 
is to be one of the sources of the sustenta- 
tion of the larger culture and the wider 
sense of things that is growing up among 
us. It will make itself felt in the eleva- 
tion of the middle class to the plane ofa 
gentler and more subdued life. It will 
help powerfully to create the sense of re- 
finement that is now largely lacking where 
one expects to find it. The victory for 
women is, in fact, so wide reaching that it 
is difficult to point to a department of life 
or society that will not be affected by it. 








The change has come nota moment too 

soon, but it will be well to advance slowly 

enough to avoid the dangers that are usya) 

with revolutions, even when they 

bloodless.— Herald. 
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A WOMAN WITH A MISSION, 


are 


Miss Julia Ames, as assistant Nationa) 
Superintendent of Press Department, ¢ hi. 
ago W.C.'T. U., seems the woman Wade 
by God on purpose to be a helpmeert, 

One year ago, at Lake Bluff, a bright 
young society girl of “gifts and graces 
received that ‘“‘arrest of thought” on the 
temperance question which has brought go 
many elect ladies into the work. Day by 
day her soul brooded over the thought, ti} 
the temperance work grew to seem the One 
thing to which she must consecrate her 
life. The voice of God seemed calling her 
to it, and His voice she never willing! y dis. 
obeys. Plans for a European tour were 
laid aside, and she came to us, saying: 
“Set me at work at anything, anv where, 
only so that it be work for God and tep. 
perance.” 

She went into Bethesda Mission, ang 
rough, neglected little ones clustered round 
her and clung to her. The Central Union 
of Chicago, always ready to utilize any 
gift, soon recognized her literary ability, 
and appointed her its press superintendent, 
Within a very few weeks she did what had 
never before been accomplished, secured q 
W.C. 'T. U. department in one of the lead. 
ing Chicago dailies. This was conducted 
so judiciously that it has opened the way 
for similar departments in other papers, 
and has given her the entrée of the Asso- 
ciated Press, by which she is enabled to 
flash all over the land important news con- 
cerning our work. In this way the open- 
ing of the temperance hospital was an- 
nounced from Maine to California; our 
first national victory, the scientific tem- 
perance law, which was conspicuously ig- 
nored by political papers, was made known 
largely through the same means. 

She also had her hand on the manufae- 
turers of the ‘‘patent insides” which sup- 
ply hundreds of country newspapers, send- 
ing out through them the gospel of tem- 
perance. 

Her facilities for gaining information are 
exceptional. Her home is in the house of 
Mary B. Willard, beneath the same roof as 
Miss Willard, her office at 161 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, where cluster national, 
State, and local headquarters, and the ya- 
ried interests of the Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association. Thus she has the 
benefit of all the exchanges of the Union 
Signal and of about 40,000 letters annually 
coming to these rooms and to Rest Cot- 
tage. She is in the very centre to which 
temperance news gravitates, and can sup- 
ply fresh news, which is the desideratum 
of all papers, particularly of those which 
have no especial interest in temperance. 
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A MASSACHUSETTS GIRL STUDENT. 





A certain very young girl living in Mid- 
dlesex county decided last summer to try 
the Harvard examinations, in the autumn, 
with a view to entering the regular course 
of study in the Annex. She betook her- 
self, therefore, with a trunk full of books, 
to a secluded home in the country, and 
settled herself for ten weeks’ hard work 
reviewing her high-school studies, and con- 
quering Greek enough to pass for college. 
‘Two young gentlemen presently appeared 
upon the scene, determined also upon se- 
cluded preparatory study. When they 
learned that the pretty girl with the Titian 
hair was “digging” for Harvard too, they 
tried to laugh her out of her ambition. 
One of them, with the wisdom of twenty 
years, told her it was really a sin and al- 
together against nature for a seventeen- 
year-old girl to try to read Greek alone or 
to think of taking a Harvard course. The 
other youth declared that it didn’t matter, 
she’d never ‘‘get through the exams any- 
way,” and tried to persuade her to take 
rides and boating excursions. But still 
she studied faithfully and crammed her 
self-taught Greek until the examinations 
same. Then she went down to Cambridge 
and passed her examinations triumphant- 
ly, while both of the young men failed 
dismally, and found themselves obliged to 
study another year before getting into 
college.— Boston Record. 
oo 


A ZUNI PRINCESS. 


The Princess Weh-Weh, of the Zuni 
tribe, who has made such a hit in Wash- 
ington society. was out on the avenue re 
cently alone. She made quite a sensation. 
She was in full Zuni dress. Her head was 
bare with the exception of a few orna- 
ments twisted into her long, straight black 
hair. A blue blanket, beaded and orna- 
mented, formed the main garment of her 
dress. Her white moccasins and enormous 
anklets played in and out from under this 
blue blanket dress with an easy, loping 
stride, which could not be imitated by avy 
woman in high-heeled shoes. She com- 
pleted her out-door attire with a fiery-red 
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satin umbrella, which she carried close 
down over her head, as delighted with its 
prilliant color as a child. 

she had not walked far down the avenue 
when it began to rain. The princess was 
prudent in the use of her civilized finery ; 
the red umbrella was shut up with a snap 
and stowed away somewhere in the folds 


| ization which 
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fuse to accept their bounty? We are re- 


joiced, now and then, to hear of an organ- | 


accords women their just 


| rights, and can only hope for the day 


of the blue blanket dress, while from an- | 


other hidden pocket she drew forth a black | 


cotton umbrella, which she hoisted in 
place of the red one, and resumed her 
swinging walk with her usual composure. 


The princess has a perfect passion for 


shopping. Every piece of money that 
she gets is at once expended. It is the de- 


light of her life to get away from the peo- 


ple with whom she is stopping to go off 


for several hours’ tour of the stores. Al- 
though she is a priestess at home, one 
of a band of six who have taken vows of 
celibacy, yet she is as fond of bright 
articles of adornment as the most finical 
of society dames. 
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HOW WOMEN BUY STOCKS. 








“[ went the other day,” says a corres- | 


pondent, **to see some Boston ladies specu- | . ‘ 
spects, if western nations may not learn 


late in stocks in an office near Exchange 
Place. There were four of them in a brok- 
er’s privateden. ‘The front office was full 
of men. The ticker was going. It was high 
noon. The ladies were buying ‘on mar- 
gins.” ‘They had bought Delaware and 
Lackawanna, and were waiting for it to 
go up. They were very uneasy, and 
couldn't keep their seats. I was cool and 
calm, having bought no stock. I put my 
oar in as a prophet, and said Lackawanna 
would ‘go up.’ They were overjoyed, 
and wanted to hug me. I did not explain 
at the time how I had protected myself in 
that prophecy. Lackawanna did go up 
before one o’clock—higher than a kite;’ 
that is, it dropped one per cent. Prophe- 
cies can be made to run either way. like a 
double ferry-boat. All but one of the la- 
dies put up another X to ‘protect their 
margins.’ The one who didn’t put up went 
out $100 worth poorer than when she went 
in. She had been told by an acquaintance 
who speculated, what an easy way to make 
money it was. She had only to buy a few 
shares of stock, wait an hour or two for it 
to go up, then go to the broker, tell him to 
‘close it out,’ and take up in solid green- 
backs $40 or $50 more than she had put in. 
The lady who told this told also how she 
had made $500 the day before. It was so 
easy to make money in this way that the 
wonder was that any one should be so 
foolish as to work at all for a living. The 
broker's office was, in fact, nothing but a 
financial pump. 
your bucket on the spout, jerk the handle 
afew times, and take it off dripping with 
shekels. That is the reason they call them 
‘bucket-shops.’ She did not explain to 
the poor lady that sometimes that pump 
worked the wrong way and pumped all the 
shekels out of your pocket into somebody’s 
else. ‘The first time she went into this 
little *walk-into-the-parlor-says-the-spider- 
to the-fly ‘affair, they let her make—I mean, 
she came out $10 ahead, and never slept a 
wink that night because of the plans she 
was making for the house she was to build 
out of the fortune she expected to scoop 
out of Lackawanna the next day. 

“She says now she will never speculate in 
stocks again. She thinks it’s wicked—be- 
cause she lost. She is pious, you see, and 
is inclined to take a gloomy and ascetic 
view of things—after she has lost. I mean 
after she has lost her own money and not 
succeeded in raking in that of some other 
Christian. I advised her to go on and 
speculate. Try, try again. If at first you 
don’t succeed, sell all thou hast and give 
unto the poor—broker. He is a pleasant 
man, with soft, winning ways, and condoles 
beautifully with the ladies when they lose. 
He makes them feel they haven’t Jost any- 
thing. This pleasant delusion lasts till 
they're outside his den and inspect the vast 
gap in the empty pocket-book.” 
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“WOMEN TO THE RESCUE.” 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

This significant heading appears in the 
Congregationalist of June 24, over a list of 
Women’s contributions to pay the debt of 
the American Missionary Association. 

How often, in the history of religious 
progress, has a similar appeal been uttered, 
and yet it never fails to meet with a quick 
and generous response. Benevolent and 
teformatory associations, needy missions, 
and needy churches have all received, 
and still expect to receive, liberal help from 
Women. Yet few of these organizations al- 
low women to hold office or to vote con- 
cerning the dispensation of their own 
bounty, and the very journal which pub- 
lishes the oft-repeated appeal, scruples not 
to class these same women with criminals, 
paupers, and idiots by denying them their 
natural and civil rights as citizens of the 
Tepublie. 

Would it not be more just if all associa- 
tions which refuse women equality with 
men as officers and voters, should also re- 





You have only to hang | 





when the reform may be universal. 
Mw. BR. &. C. 
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MOHAMMEDAN MARRIAGES. 


‘The harshness of the marriage contract 
toward the women of the Mohammedan 
countries,” writes 8S. 8. Cox, in the North 
American Review, “is greatly exaggerated. 
Marriage is a civil contract. It is like, 
and yet unlike, the contract in England 
and America. It gives no preference or 
right to either of the contracting parties 
over the property of the other party. The 
wife retains her power of disposing of her 
estate. Shecan be sued orsue. In suing, 
she has no need of a ‘next friend’ or trus- 
tee. She may summon her own husband 
into court. Nor is he liable for any debts 
of her contracting. He does not vulgarly, 
as was once the custom in America, adver- 
tise her absence from bed or board, to 
avoid the payment of her debts. ‘True, he 
must maintain her and pay her dower, in 
case of separation. So that, in many re- 


something of utility and equity from the 
Mohammedan code in the matter of mar- 
riage, they may at least refuse to credit the 
wild and unfounded statements that the 
woman of the East is a slave to her hus- 
band, and compelled to serve him, as if he 
had the ring of the Arabian story, upon 
which the genii were accustomed to wait.” 
- oo —_—— 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR AMERICAN WOMEN. 


RICHMOND, Ky., JUNE 27, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

After American women have been by 
law robbed of their children, stripped of 
their property, and oppressed in a variety 
of ways, a majority of them will never 
ask meu for the ballot so long as most men 
say that they do not want women to vote, 
and that women’s possession of the ballot 
would incite men to new acts of cruelty 
against them. 

Yet the necessity of enfranchising 
American women, if they are to be pro- 
tected by law in their lives, their property, 
or their persons, is apparent when one 
realizes that American men, by giving the 
ballot to the most degraded classes of men 
of every other nation, have lost that legal 
power to protect the women of their own 
nation which the men of every other nation 
have retained in their own hands. 

SARAH CLAY BENNETT. 
— oe —— 


CAPTURES A THIEF. 


“I’ve got you at last, you scoundrel!” 
exclaimed a woman, Wednesday after- 
noon, as she seized by the collar a man 
who was sitting on one of the benches 
in Washington Park, New York. 

The man sprang to his feet and struck 
his captor savagely in the face, but she 
kept her grasp on his collar until two park 
policemen came to her assistance and ar- 
rested the fellow. 

The woman was Mrs. Fannie Goldsmith, 
the wife of J. Goldsmith, cashier for F. 
Friedman & Co., bankers and brokers, No. 
60 Broad Street, and the man she captured 
was Woodlawn Disborn, who had robbed 
her husband of $350. 
eientiieen: 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 





Charles E. Endicott, in the Boston Tran- 
script, says: 

“The entry of Mrs. Gladstone into the 
political arena at London in support of 
home rule for Ireland reminds one forcibly 
of the great influence women have always 
wielded when they have personally ad- 
vocated a cause. Women were the origi- 
nal agitators of the anti-slavery movement, 
and willingly suffered insult and social os- 
tracism until the cause assumed a shape 


with which it could be practically grap- | 


pled, and afterward their influence en- 
couraged their husbands, fathers, and 
brothers to enlist as soldiers, and they, as 
nurses, ministered to them in the conflict 
which was eventually to emancipate the 
slave. In fact, a woman, Mrs. Stowe, 
made the Union army possible through 
her graphic portrayal, in **Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” of the evils of slavery. The 
mother and sisters of the “uncrowned 
king of Ireland,” Charles Stewart Parnell, 
have been most powerful factors, through 
their speeches and writings, in creating a 
popular opinion, both in England and 
America. which is steadily revolutionizing 
for the better the hitherto existing rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Wherever one may look into history, it 
will be seen that it was only when women 
were associated with men that a reform 
commenced to be sucvessful. This has 
been pre-eminently so in social matters, 
for when women were debarred from so- 
cial intercourse and equality with men, 
civilization and religion were but slightly 
above barbarism, but since the gentler sex 
have become the social peers of ‘‘the lords 
of creation,” the material and ethical con- 
ditions of the body politic have been im- 
proved and elevated. It only remains now 
to supplement this social reform by a po- 
litical one in the sphere of woman, to in- 
sure an analogous improvement in every 
ramification of society; and until this is 
done, our republican institutions can never 
develop their inherent possibilities. 











HUMOROUS. 
A WOMAN'S PROTEST. 


Asa woman etanding all alone, 
I humbly hope to shine; 
I'm tired of the twaddle 
Of the oak and ivy-vine. 
I've seen too many instances 
Where, Nature's law aeclining, 
The vine did the “supporting,” 
While the oak did all the “twining.” 


Before I'd marry a man and work 
For his bread and my own, 

Before I'd marry a man who'd place 
Himself upon the throne, 

And claim from me, bis “better half,” 
Allegiance blind and mute, 

I'd marry the nearest ape and wait 
For bim to evrolute ! 

“How do you write an epigram, 
George?” “Oh, just say something mean 
in two lines and make it rhyme.’’—Bur- 
dette. 


Little Girl—Mamma, why doesn’t the 
sea run over, if all the water flows into it? 
**Nonsense, child! don’t you know it’s full 
of sponges?”—Burlington Free Press. 

**Well, it is too bad Vanderbilt is dead,” 
said one Lynn rich man to another the 
other day; **but none of us can take our 
wealth with us when we go.” ‘Yes, very 
true; and yours would do you no good if 
you could.” ‘*How so?’ “It would all 
melt.” 


**{ think, Charlie,” said Mrs. Smallface 
to her youthful, “that I shall put you into 
long trousers very sopn.” ‘But not until 
after Christmas, ma.” **‘Why not?” **Oh, 
because you know, ma, I shall have to go 
into short stockings, and they don’t hold 
much.” Very clear head Charley has.— 
Hartford Post. 

Young Featherly: Of Shakespeare’s 
plays, 1 think | prefer **Richelieu.”” Miss 
Clara: Er—but Shakespeare did not write 
‘Richelieu,’ Mr. Featherly. Young Feath- 
erly (with an amused smile): Ah! I see, 
Miss Clara. You are one of the few left 
who believe that Bacon wrote Shakes- 
peare’s plays. I wonder if the question 
will ever be satisfactorily settled, 
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SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 
SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 


THORS, by 'T. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Atk, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 

Fer one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 


THE Lire AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHATSHALT WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. ‘This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four Fret. Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
scriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
Wire, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of wit and humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 


sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- | 


dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 


| radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 


Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 


| French, or English, with full directions for pre- 


paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lactart with water and sugar, or soda water, 
makes a delightfully refreshing and invigorating 
drink, and is a certain preventive of dyspepsia. 


“100 Doses One Doxuar” is true only of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable 
argument as to strength and economy. 


AMERICAN JULY MAGAZINES 


| 
| 





GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Edited by M. F. SWEETSER. 


The best companions of all who wish to get the 
largest possible amount of pleasure out of a summer 
journey. The history, poetry and legends of each 
locality. Scores of maps and panoramas. Prices, 
locations, views of hotels, summer resorts and routes. 
Newly revised; 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in 
flexible red cloth; $1.50 each. 

“These Guide-Books are much the best we have 
ever had in this country, and they can challenge com- 
parison with Baedeker’s, the best in Europe. The 
volume devoted to the White Mountains is full, pre- 
cise, compact, sensible and honest.””— New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Emerald Meadows of Conway. 
The Tyrolese Glens of Jackson, 
Bethlehem’s Cool Plateau, 
The Grand Views from Jefferson. 
The Lovely Lake Country. 
Franconia’s Marvels. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire’s Noble Hills. 
Vermont's Green Mountains, 
Maine's Lakes and Coasts. 
Nantucket and the Islands. 
Boston and Suburbs. 
Mount Desert, etc., etc., ete. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline. 
The Bras d'Or Lakes. 
Newfoundland. 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec. 
Prince Edward Island. 
Montreal, The Saguenay. 


“At every point these books meet you with just 
the facts you wish to know; they repeat to you the 
old legend associated with this locality; they tell you 
the story of the battle fought there; they hum to you 
the song or murmur the lines in which some poet has 
enshrined events by which a spot has become memor- 
able. They are simply indiepensable to tourists in 
the regions named; and those who have sallied forth 
without them have omitted the really most important 
part of their equipment.”—Literary World. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 


By Mra. JANE G. AusTIN. $1.50. 


OVER THE BORDER. 


By Miss E. B. Cuase. With Nova Scotia Views 


and Map. $1.50. 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE, 


By Lucius L. Houssarp. With Map and Illus- 


trations. 85.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
| THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


-Is under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in the school- 
room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the es- 
pecia! advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent 
Free. 

Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From Gen. T. J. MorGan, Principal Normal 
School, Providence, R. I. 

‘“Hrram Orcutt, LL. D.:—I have had con- 
siderable dealings with your Bureau during the 
last two years, both in securing teachers for im- 
portant places, and in securing positions for 
teachers. I have been surprised and gratified at 
the intelligence, good sense, and skill, displayed 
in your management. You have established a 
claim to the gratitude of teachers and school 
officers. I wish you abundant success in your 
important, difficult, and delicate work.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WEEKLY, $2.50 A YEAR. 


AMERICAN TEACHER. 


MONTHLY, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
For the Relief and Cure of 





KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
® The best and t re- 
GROWN & OO.'S liable. BRAIN AND 
WINE OF Coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 
Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtaine have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
4a 6 Telephone number 7232. 
. 
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FOR SUMMER READING. 


NOTABLE NUMBEIRS. 


25 CENTS. — The beautiful WIDE AWAKE for 
July is eminently patriotic. 


A Magnificent Fourth of July Number. 


Foremost is Margaret Sidney’s stirring ballad of 
“The Minute Men” (‘the shot heard round the 
world”), with dramatic pictures by Hy. Sandham. 
In connection with this is given a superb photo- 
gravure supplement of French's STATUE OF 
THE MINUTE MAN, at Coneord. Then there is 
“The Story of the Bunker Hill Powder,” told by a 
descendant of the old Durham patriot, John be- 
meritt, who carried the powder on his ox-team to 
Bunker Hill; E. 8. Brook’s story, “When George 
the Third was King,” an Independence Day story, 
showing that instead of one Fourth of July we have 
really four! Also, “The Capture of the Hennepin 
Gun,” and a picturesque “Flag Drill” for Fourth of 
July entertainments, together with the usual variety 
ies, poems and pictures. 

ENTS.—All the little Primary-School children 
want OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN to take 
with them on their summer vacation. Full of stories 
and pictures, just the book for them to sit down and 
read by themselves, 

10 CENTS.—For Sunday and week-day reading, in 
country and by sea, the girls and boys should take 
THE PANSY, entertaining and pictorial. 

5 CENTS.—Both the babies and their mammas 
need, to complete the vacation pleasure, the sweet 
and amusing BABYLAND. 





For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Books You Will Want. 


SPUN FROM FACT. 


This is Pansy’s latest book, and one of her strong- 
est. The wonderful story of intense suffering, and 
almost utter helplessness, borne for many years 
with beautiful Christian faith, suddenly changed to 
a condition of health and strength, reads like an old- 
time miracle, and it is only the author's assurance of 
its absolute truth that gives it perfect credence. 


By PANSY......+.+-.81.50 


ETCHINGS FROM TWO LANDS. By Ciara 
M. ARTHUR...... eee ceeeeceeeeesesseses os $1.00 
The author of this instructive volume was a mis 
sionary and a missouary’s wife who left her pleasant 
New England home to goto Japan; her experience 
there, and later, in California, during ber busband’s 
illness, is told in an easy, narrative style, and will be 
read with great interest. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? HOW AND WHY 
WE SHOULD READ IT, From the French 
of G. DE FELICE.........e00008 eoccccccces $1.00 


Simple, earnest truths, plainly put, and adapted to 
the level of every-day thinking, but strong in argu- 
ment, and capable of carrying conviction. 


Boston : D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


EXTRA PREM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 





Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,’’ Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 


1st, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

8d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 


CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Vo@eu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masses. 

Truly a healing 
balm and not @ 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
adry humor of several years’ standing.” —Mrs. E.¥, 
FisHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, a Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
aap bald. I bad used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’”’—Mrs.8. Kemick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuaptn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 
by — BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Wasbing- 
ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Seune, Meat, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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meas nesuon. JULY 24, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3658, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Topeka, Kansas, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, October 26, 
27, and 28. ‘That is the week following the 
Woman’s Congress, which will meet in 
Louisville, Kentucky. A very cordial wel- 
come is extended to us from ‘Topeka, both 
by the press, and by friendly Kansas citi- 
zens. A fine list of speakers is already se- 
cured. James G. Clark, whose songs were 
of such essential service at the Minneapo- 
lis meeting last year, will sing for us again 
at Topeka. Rev. Mr. Banks, who is fresh 
from Washington Territory, and knows all 
about the voting of women there, is to be 
one of the speakers. A fuller announce- 
ment will be made later. But the suffrag- 
ists from the great West, the East, and the 
South should come together in Kansas, and 
make this meeting the most useful one ever 
held. Lucy STONE, 

Chairman Ex, Com. 
- ~7~or 


POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 


The sense of shame and humiliation 
which many women always feel on ac- 
count of their political degradation becomes 
a keen hurt when some unworthy exhibi- 
tion on the part of men who rule over 
women calls attention sharply to the situ- 
ation. For instance, on the 16th inst., in 
Congress, Representatives Laird, of Ne- 
braska, and Cobb, of Indiana, came toa 
personal encounter. Each called the other 
a ——liar and a——perjurer. They shook 
fists in each other’s faces, and finally 
started for the basement to fight it out. 
On the way, Mr. Laird gave Mr. Cobb a 
blow on the mouth and nose which sent 
the blood streaming down. At this junc- 
ture other parties interfered, and a regu- 
lar ‘set-to” was prevented. Such men 
are the political superiors of all women. 
They are members of Congress, elected 
by their peers. ‘The question of their fit- 
ness and of their right to vote and be voted 
for is never questioned by those who elect 
them. But when such women as Julia 
Ward Howe and Mary A. Livermore peti- 
tion for the right to help elect their rulers, 
they are summarily refused. Millions of 
peaceable, law-abiding, intelligent women 
are denied the ballot, while it is proffered 
to male fisticuffs, to men ha!f-drunk, or 
wholly so, who make the streets unsafe for 
women, to men who outrage little girls, to 
men who brutally beat their wives, and 
to the lowest and most degraded men who 
keep out of prison. ‘These are all the po- 
litical superiors of women. Think of it! 
Such men making laws, and women con- 
sidered unfit to do so! What a loss to the 
State to exclude women from the body 
politic, and to admit such men! Tn Be 


a a 
FESTIVAL AND BAZAAR. 


To Clubs and Leagues and Friends in Massa- 
chusetts : 

It is known to all the readers of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL that the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, and the thir- 
ty-five Woman Suffrage Clubs and Leagues 
of the State co-operating with it, will have 
a Festival and Bazaar, at Music and Bum- 
stead Halls, Boston, Dec. 13 to 19, 1886. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, as president, ex- 
pects the co-operation of every friend of 
woman suffrage in the State. ‘Those in 
other States may help usifthey will. Men 
and women are wanted for counsel, — 
young men and young women, with their 
fresh young hearts, active brains, quick 
feet and hands, to help the older ones. 

Our plans are not yet completed, but it 
is expected that while the bazaar is in 
progress and open day and evening, at in- 
tervals each evening there will be music, 
addresses, etc. The first evening the 
tables are opened, the festival will proba- 
bly take the shape of a sociable or party. 
The Young People’s Co-operative Com- 
mittee will be most useful in making the 
friends gathered there acquainted with our 
president and vice-presidents, who will be 
the centre of attraction; another evening 
a few speeches by our ablest men and 
women may be made; a third evening, 
music, etc. After the bazaar is over, we 
hope to have a woman suffrage drama or 
operetta to close the festival. 

The nominations for local and general 
State committees are nearly completed. 
We hope for a ready acceptance of the po- 





sitions. Any additional names or other sug- 
gestions will be gratefully received by the 
Executive Committee at any time. 

‘**What can I do for the Festival and Ba- 
zaar?”’ is the question asked on every hand. 
Just now willing hands are needed. ‘The 
first pledge for help comes from a young 
woman at the Cape, who offers her former 
pastor, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, a month's ser- 
vice for the Festival Committee. . She will 
come to Boston, fold circulars, write let- 
ters, make calls, or do anything which is 
required. Another friend will give all of 
August. Who else will be as generous to 
us in Boston? Who can give a week, a 
day, a few hours, to us? There is enough 
work for a hundred hands to do. 

Try, at least to give several afternoons 
each week in your own town to work for 
the bazaar. 

The following are a few of the many 
things you can do: 

1. Let us know as early as possible what 
you can do. 

2. Make articles at your own home. 

3. Solicit articles and contributions from 
others. 

4. Sell some of the 5,000 season tickets 
at $1 each. 

5. Write about the festival in your local 
papers, and ask for co-operation in work 
for the bazaar. 

6. Write from time to time and tell us of 
your success. 

The first pledge for tickets came from 
one who has never yet signed our munici- 
pal woman suffrage petition, or even 
acknowledged that she was a suffragist. 
She will be responsible for one hundred 
season tickets, and promises to give or sell 
them to friends who do not believe in 
woman suffrage. 

The second pledge was from a Metho- 
dist minister. He will take two hundred. 
He will sub-divide his ward, set his young 
people to work, and they will sell the two 
hundred tickets. 

Our object is two-fold; we wish to help 
the State fund and that of the local clubs, 
so when a club or league will sell, say one 
hundred season tickets at $1 each, they are 
to return $80 to the State fund and keep 
$20 for their own treasury. Special rates 
will also be made with clubs or individuals 
who take any number of tickets to sell 
and will make a business of doing so. 

Whatever we do, let us be systemat- 
ic. Keep a little book especially for 

pledges of money, season tickets, articles, 
cake, ete., for the café. Every person 
I call upon, I ask if she (or he) will 
give some useful or ornamental article to 
our bazaar. I have not yet had a refusal. 
I take the name and address; after a while 
I shall drop a postal card to each one and 
ask if work is begun, tell them when 
and where to send the articles, marked 
with the actual cost and the retail price. 
Even now, cake and other supplies have 
been promised for the café. 

Get orders for holiday presents in ad- 
vance, and take steps to fill them. Get 
odds and ends from your home manufac- 
turers, or ask for a web of cotton or other 
articles. 

Mrs. Livermore says she has been asked 
to help fairs and projects of other people 
in various ways; she now expects others 
to help her. Others have had a like ex- 
perience. All of us can do something on 
each one of the points mentioned above. 

We are asked if there is to be any raf- 
fling. The delegates who met at 5 Park 

Street to consider the bazaar voted a most 
emphatic ‘*no.”” The bazaar will be carried 
on upon strictly business principles. Fill 
the tables, and we must succeed. ‘There 
are to be no exorbitant prices. Correct 
change is always to be returned to the 
buyer. 

We have chosen to unite a bazaar with 
our festival, because women can give arti- 
cles more easily than money. ‘The articles 
will bring money. We hope for an occa- 
sion of great interest. Let us become bet- 
ter acquainted, invite our friends, and en- 
list new ones. Weask the older friends to 
come to the front again. They were 
awakened by stirring times. This genera- 
tion of young people needs their encour- 
agement and counsel. Will every friend 
lend a heart, a head, a hand, each in his 
or her own way, to the success of this 
work? 

Cora Scott Ponp. 


Chairman Festival and Bazaar Com. 
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THE WORLD’S TEMPERANCE UNION. 


A letter from London, May 4, says:— 
The British W. T. U. held a reception in 
London, and were addressed by Mrs. H.W. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, on the subject of 
forming a World’s Temperance Union. At 
another meeting this Union was formed, 
with much enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Mary Costello, Mrs. Smith’s daugh- 
ter, was made secretary of the English 
branch. The resolution passed was as 
follows: 


Resolved: That the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association do cordially 7: to the 
proposition of the American W. C. T. U. fora 
word-wide federation of all women interested in 





any phase of the Temperance work throughout 
the whole world under the name of the World’s W. 
C. T. U., and do hereby ratify this federation on 
their part. 

Mrs. Smith remarked that it would be 
like making a chain of mothers’ hearts all 
around the world, to look after the wander- 
ing boys. The English women have so 
many wandering boys that this took their 
hearts at once. ‘Does it not seem,” she 
said, **that when the women of the whole 
world join hands to put down intemper- 
ance, the end of this evil traffic draws 
nigh?” Cc. C. H. 

_—- coe -——— 


LORD LAWRENCE AND WOMEN. 





One of the most inspiring biographies 
since Plutarch’s Lives is the Life of Lord 
Lawrence, by R. Boswell Smith. And one 
of the most inspiring facts connected with 
the manly life and eminent services of the 
saviour of Great Britain’s Indian Empire in 
the terrible mutiny of 1857, is the apprecia- 
tion and respect which he always showed 
for women. 

As a boy, his mother, his sister Letitia, 
and his nurse Margaret were his dearest 
friends and confidants. Of his mother, he 
says: 

‘She had great administrative qualities. 
She kept the family together and brought 
us up on slender means. She kept the 
purse, and managed all domestic affairs 
; When I was coming out to India, my 
poor old mother made me a speech some- 
what to the following effect: *I know you 
don’t like advice, so I will not give you 
much, but pray recollect two things : Don’t 
marry a woman who had not a good mother, 
and don’t be too ready to speak your mind. 
It was the rock on which your father ship- 
wrecked his prospects.’ 

‘*This mother,” says Mr. Smith, **was a 
Knox, the daughter of a Donegal clergy- 
man, but descended from the Scotch re- 
former. She prided herself on her de- 
scent; and simple, thrifty, homely, God- 
fearing as she was, her relation to the re- 
former was not that of blood alone. She 
possessed the sound good sense and steady 
perseverance which mark so many of the 
Scotch settlers in Ulster. If John Law- 
rence was right in supposing that he owed 
‘most of his metal’—most, that is, of his 
courage and his military instinets, of his 
iron resolution and love of adventure—to 
his father, it is probably not less true— 
whether he knew it or not—that he owed 
his shrewd common-sense, his hatred of 
ostentation and extravagance, and the vein 
of deep religious feeling, which displayed 
itself specially in his later life, but under- 
lying the whole of it—to his mother. The 
influence of a mother who could follow 
uncomplainingly from youth to age the 
fortunes or misfortunes of her somewhat 
impracticable and wayward husband, who 
could rear a family of children on the 
scantiest means, and, wandering, as she 
was obliged to wander, from place to 
place, could yet hold them together and 
give them something in each successive 
residence which they could look upon as 
their home, is not to be measured by its 
immediate or ostensible results.” 

The wise and thoughtful biographer, 
who has given us a work so admirable that 
it deserves a place in every library, justly 
observes : 

**Men rarely understand—perhaps they 
are incapable of understanding — the 
amount of patient endurance, the thousand 
rubs and annoyances, which a long-sufter- 
ing wife or mother bears, and bears in si- 
lence, that the current of the family life 
may flow smoothly on. When she suc- 
ceeds, her efforts, as likely as not, pass 
unnoticed; they are lost in her success. 
Nor would she wish it otherwise. Where 
she fails, as fail sometimes she must, on 
her falls the blame. But the influence of 
such a woman is a living influence not- 
withstanding. It is felt, not seen; unac- 
knowledged, perhaps, but well undér- 
stood. It pervades the home-life; nay, 
when she is removed by death, it is found 
to have made the home itself, and it sur- 
vives henceforward as the genuine under- 
current in the lives of all those who have 
been happy enough to be brought within 
its sphere. One such influence—the most 
sacred and most cherished of all memories 
—it may have been the lot of one or an- 
other among my readers to have known, 
and some such influence, the same in kind, 
though not certainly in degree, I gather 
from the letters that have come into my 
hands, was that of Letitia Knox. Not 
that her character was especially lovable 
or tender, or that the home she made 
would now-a-days be called a genial ora 
happy home. The domestic management 
seems to have been hard and unyielding. 
‘There were no luxuries; hardly even were 
there any comforts of life.” 

But the nursery was a great attraction. 
There ‘told nurse Margaret” ventured, in 
the children’s interest, to break the hard- 
and-fast rules of diet laid down by the 
higher authorities for the children’s good. 
Pleasantest of all must have been the influ- 
ence of that ‘Aunt Angel, who for many 
years had her home with the Lawrences, 
and whose room was the favorite resort of 
the whole family—one of those beautiful 
spirits which has learned early in life to 
sacrifice itself, and is able at last to find its 
own happiness in nothing but in that: of 
others.” 

One incident of John Lawrence’s early 
life connected with his nurse Margaret is 
given from the recollection of his young- 
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est daughter, Maude, almost in his own 
words: 


‘One day when I was about four or five 
years old and was staying with my father 
and mother at Ostend, my nurse Margaret 
was sent to market to purchase food for 
the day. She was sent with a £5 note, and 
was ordered to bring back the change. 
When I heard that my nurse was going to 
the market I at once went to my mother to 
get permission to go with her. I was al- 
ways fond of going with her. She used to 
tell me all kinds of weird stories, which 
would fill me with a kind of awe of her. 
So I trotted along by her side, she amusing 
me as she went along. When we got to 
the market she purchased several things— 
at one stall a pair of fowls, at another veg- 
etables, here bread or flour, there some- 
thing else necessary for our household. 
Now it happened that though Margaret 
had been there before, and was well 
known, she had never had so much money 
with her before. She could not get her 
note changed, people thinking she had not 
come by it fairly. At last there was a 
great hubbub, the shop people accusing 
her, while she maintained her innocence. 
It was finally settled by their taking her 
before a magistrate to be examined. He 
asked her who she was, who was her mas- 
ter, and what was her occupation. She 
was dreadfully confused and frightened, 
and could bardly say a word. All she could 
get out was that her master was Col. 
Lawrence, and that his little boy was with 
her. On hearing my name, I began to feel 
very important, and thought | would now 
come forward and speak up for my nurse. 
Sol came from behind her,—for I had clung 
to her all the time.—and said in as loud a 
voice as I could manage,—‘Why, sir, it’s 
our own old nurse Margaret; she is a very 
good woman, and all she says is quite true ; 
| came to the market with her to buy her 
food, and papa gave her the money. I 
think that if you will let her go, you will do 
right, as my father knows that what I say 
is quite true.’ The magistrate saw quite 
clearly now that everything was above 
board, so we were allowed to go home in 
peace. He said to me before we went 
away, ‘Well done, little man; you spoke 
up for your nurse bravely.’ I was tre- 
mendously stuck up by this, and walked 
home with my nurse, feeling immensely 
important, and thinking that I must now 
take care of Margaret, and not she of me.” 

Here is « description of his grand old 
mother, aged and widowed, long after 
death had removed her husband, Lord 
Lawrence’s father, the brave veteran who 
lost his right hand in the storming of Ser- 
ingapatam :— 

“Simple in her life, and dependent in 
her old age upon the ‘Lawrence fund’ 
contributed by her sons, she steadfastly 
resisted all the entreaties of her family 
that she should have her portrait taken. 
Perhaps she thought it a waste of mon- 
ey; perhaps in the eyes of a descend- 
ant of John Knox, it savored of vanity or 
ostentation. But what she declined to do 
for her children, she was willing and anx- 
ious that they should do for her. So the 
daughter sat down close by her mother’s 
side. The painter worked away, and the 
ruse was not discovered till the portrait 
was well finished, and reveuled, to the sur- 
prise of the aged mother, the features, not 
of her daughter, but of herself. It was a 
truly pious fraud, and was duly acqui- 
esce by the old lady. ‘There she sits 
bolt right, facing the painter or the 
spectator, prim and neat, serious and mat- 
ter-of-fact, with a high-crowned cap, a 
wide collar, and a shawl pinned neatly at 
the shoulders, as was the fashion of her 
younger days,—for she never changed 
fashions with the changing times,—her 
knitting in her hand, while she herself is 
absorbed in her work, and quite uncon- 
scious of the fraud that is being played 
upon her by the man whom she is looking 
full in the face.” 

As was natural, with a mother, nurse, 
sisters, and wife, all strong, wise, affee- 
tionate and faithful women, John Law- 
rence was all his life the champion and pro- 
tector of the oppressed women of India. He 
was their friend, whether he was engaged 
in rescuing a widow and her money-bags 
from a robber, or in suppressing the wicked 
custom of burning widows on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, or in putting an end 
to female infanticide. The condition of the 
native women always enlisted his keenest 
sympathy. For in that vast population of 
two hundred million, men thought noth- 
ing of selling their wives or those of their 
deceased brothers, or of forcing them to 
live with themselves. At the best, women 
were mere drudges, hard-worked and ill- 
treated, and suicide was very common 
among them. In Gorgaon, in 1835, John 
ascertained that upwards of 500 wom- 
en had been found drowned in wells, the 
greater number of whom had committed 
suicide, or had fallen in by foul means. 
Yet, though his active life wass pent amid 
the degradations of heathenism, he has left 
his deliberate judgment of the immense 
moral superiority of women. His private 
secretary during the later years of his life, 
Miss Gaster, says :— 

‘*Lord Lawrence had a great opinion of 
girls as contrasted with boys. He thought 
they were naturally better, more painstak- 
ing, more amiable. Unless proved to the 
contrary, he always gave a woman the 
credit of being everything she ought to be, 
whereas, in regard to men, he always re- 
quired them to be proved good before he 
would trust them.” 

But with his semi-military training and 
habits, Lord Lawrence could not quite 
overcome the habit of regarding women as 
subordinates. ‘*The qualities he most val- 
ued in a man,’’ says Miss Gaster, ‘‘were 
energy. pluck, and straightforwardness ; 





in a woman, gentleness, implicit obedience, 
and good looks.” 

His wife, Harriette Catherine Hamilton, 
was a young Irish maiden, the best part of 
whose life had been passed in the wilds of 
Donegal, and who combined simplicity, 
sprightliness, vivacity, and grace with 
those more solid qualities which made her 
the worthy companion and sharer anq 
comforter of the most laborious and hero. 
ic of lives. John Lawrence said of her, ip 
1841: *‘My wife has been to me everything 
a man could wish or hope for.” Sitting one 
evening in his drawing-room at Southgate, 
after his return from India, with his wife, 
his sister Letitia, and other members of his 
family, all of them engaged in reading, he 
looked up from his book, in which he had 
been engrossed, and discovered to his sur. 
prise that his wife had left the room. 
‘*Where’s mother?” said he to one of his 
daughters. ‘She's up-stairs,” replied the 
girl. He returned to his book, and looking 
up a few minutes later, put the same ques. 
tion and received the same answer. Once 
more he returned to his reading, and once 
more he looked up with the same question 
on his lips. His sister Letitla here broke 
in: **Why, really, John, it would seem ag 
if you could not get on for five minutes 
without your wife.” ‘That's why I mar- 
ried her,” he replied. And when, many 
years afterwards, he was dying, and the 
once strong man lay helpless on his bed, 
apparently unable to speak or to recognize 
any one, *Do you know me?” whispered 
his wife. ‘“T'o my last gasp, my darling,” 
he replied, quite audibly. So lived and so 
died Lord Lawrence, good son, brother, 
husband, and father—the friend of women. 

H. B. B. 


ie 
FIFTY-TWO LEGAL OPINIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have been challenged, in your columns, 
to name one reputable lawyer who agrees 
with me that the New York Constitution 
does not disfranchise women. Let me 
sall your readers’ attention to the inclosed 
letter in the last issue of the New York 
Jurist. HAMILTON WILLCOX,. 


“The undersigned, having examined Mr, 
“Hamilton Willeox’s work entitled, ‘The 
“Leyislature’s Power Over Suffiage,’ are 
‘tof the opinion that Article IL. of the Con- 
‘stitution of New York does not exclude 
“from voting any person whom it does 
‘*not expressly designate as excluded.” 


Hrram Barney, 111 Broadway. 
Puiir J. JOACHIMSEN, 45 William Street. 
Henry L. Suiru, 149 Broadway. 
Joun OrnpdRroONAUX, 45 William Street. 
BENJAMIN A. WILLIs, 2 Wall Street. 
Tuomas V. Caton, 115 Broadway. 
SamveEL J. Crooks, 236 East 15th Street. 
J. B. ConkuinG, 317 Broadway. 
Jacon Surapy, 194 Broadway. 
WILLIAM Surapy, 194 Broadway. 
GrorGe H. Forster, 58 Wall Street. 
Smiru E. Lane, 145 Broadway. 
JAMES WILTON Brooks, 55 Pine Street. 
T. B. WAKEMAN, 93 Nassau Street. 
Davin B. WILLIAMSON, 35 Broadway. 
ALFRED WaGstaFrF, 120 Broadway. 
ETHAN ALLEN, 115 Broadway. 
Louis F. Post, 21 Park Row. 
D. S. Rippue, 115 Broadway. 
Henry WEHLE, 62 Cedar Street. 
Monrnris Goopuart, 45 William Street. 
Joseru P. JoACHIMSEN, 45 William Street. 
SAMUEL Marsu, 55 Pine Street. 
WituiaM J. C. Berry, 7 West 29th Street. 
Samvue . G. Jevuirre,. 140 Nassau Street. 
James RipGeway, 115 Nassau Street. 
Joun D. Townsenp, 32 Park Place. 
Pau P. Topp, 145 Broadway. 
Joun C. Tomurnson, 40 Wall Street. 
Dante. R. Lyppy, 206 Broadway. 
Joun G. Boyn, 1287 Broadway. 
Joun A. TayLor, 111 Broadway. 
CHAUNCEY SHAFFER, 99 Nassau Street. 
CHARLEs P. Suaw, 206 Broadway. 
HERMAN H. SuHook, 132 Nassau Street. 
Lester W. CLark, 16 Exchange Place. 
Wm W. Nixes, 11 Wall Street. 
LurHuer K. Marsn, 48 Wall Street. 
Bens. H. Bayuiss, 170 Broadway. 
Joun F. Baker, 156 Broadway. 
Wu. H. Secon, 111 Broadway. 
W. P. RicHarpson, 111 Broadway. 
Epwarp Jorpan, 160 Broadway. 
Freperic W. Aver, 146 Broadway. 
Joun M. Lopewick, 116 P. O. Building. 
Henry W. Jounson, 239 Broadway. 
Cuas. H. Kircne., 140 Nassau Street. 
B. W. Trarre., 146 Broadway. 
EvGene OtTrersBovurG, 146 Broadway. 
Rost. H. Suannon, 137 Broadway. 
Joun DeLauvnry, 280 Broadway. 
Cuarves W. Dayton, 3 Broad Street. 
ArT. II., referred to by these opinions, 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 1. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for ten 
days and an inhabitant of this State one year 
next preceding an election, and for the last four 
months a resident of the county, and for the last 
thirty days a resident of the election district in 
which he may offer his vote, shall be entitled to 
vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident, and not 
elsewhere, for all ofticers that now are or hereafter 
may be elected by the people, and upon all ques- 
tions which may be submitted to the vote of the 
people. .... 

Src. 2. No person who shall receive, expect, 
or offer to receive, or pay, or offer or promise to 
pay, contribute, offer or promise to contribute to 
another, to be paid or used, any money or other 
valuable thing as a compensation or reward for 
the giving or withholding a vote at an election, 
or who shall make any promise to influence the 
giving or withholding any such yote, or who shall 
make or become directly or indirectly interested 
in any bet or wager depending upon the result 0 
any election, shall vote at such election; and 
upon challenge for such cause the person so chal- 
lenged, before the officers authorized for poet oo 
pose shall receive his vote, shall swear or affirm 
before such officers that he has not received oF 
offered, does not expect to receive, has not paid, 
offered or promised to pay, contributed, offered 
or promised to contribute to another, to be paid 
or used, any money or other valuable thing 48 4 
compensation for the giving or withholding § 
vote at such election, and has not made any 
promise to influence the giving or withholding of 
any such vote, nor made, nor become directly or 
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indirectly interested in any bet or wager depend- 
ing upon the result of such election. 

mee Legislature, at the session thereof next 
after the adoption of this section, shall, and from 
time to time thereafter may, enact laws exclud- 
ing from the right of suffrage all persons con- 
yicted of bribery or of any infamous crime. 





The New York Jurist says: 

Neither section says that unspecified 
yersons cannot vote. The view held in 
“The Legislature’s Power Over Suffrage,” 
and explained by the author thereof in 
our last issue, is that where the organic 
law specifies certain persons as excluded, 
others may be shut out by statute, custom, 
or otherwise, but are not debarred by the 
organic instrument ; also, that the records 
show Section 1 to have been framed mere- 
jy as a guarantee to the persons whom it 
secures in the right of suffrage, and that 
it does not exclude any one but non-resi- 
ents. 
. This is a weighty and impressive docu- 
ment. Mr. Willeox has been publicly 
challenged to produce a single reputable 
lawyer who agreed with him; he replies 
by presenting the question to many well- 
known professional brethren and obtain- 
ing the concurrences of nearly all. Many 
others have verbally expressed their con- 
currence whose signatures from absence 
and other causes could not be obtained 
without considerable delay. All classes 
in the profession are represented in this 
remarkable paper. Old men and young, 
modest and distinguished, Christians, Jews 
and Agnostiecs, Republicans, Democrats, 
Mugwumps, Prohibitionists, Greenbackers 
and Independents, native and foreign-born, 
all join in holding that the woman suffra- 
gists are legally correct. Most of the 
signers represent well-known law offices ; 
and the list is notable for the official ex- 
perience of many of them 

Messrs. Allen and Ridgway have served 
as U. S. Assistant District Attorneys; Mr. 
Forster as Senator. besides being twice 
nominated for District Attorney; Mr. 
Post has been his party’s candidate for 
Attorney-General, and Gen. Crooks a nom- 
inee for Congress; Mr. 8S. Marsh has served 
as Corporation-Attorney of New York ; Mr. 
‘Taylor as Corporation Counsel of Brooklyn ; 
Col. Wagstaff as Senator; Col. Willis as 
member of Congress; Mr. Cator as member 
of the New Jersey Legislatu'e; Mr. Brooks 
as Assemblyman; Mr. Williamson as Park 
Commissioner; Mr. Barney as Collector 
of the Port; Mr. Jordan as Solicitor of 
the ‘Treasury under President Lincoln; Mr. 
Lane as Park Commissioner; Mr. Boyd as 
Senator; Mr. Niles as Assemblyman; Mr. 
Delahunty as Chairman of the Home Rule 
Municipal Council; and so on. The con- 
eurrences include Prof. Ordronaux, of 
Columbia College, and the learned librari- 
ans of the Bar Association and Law Insti- 
tute, Messrs. Berry and Lodewick. These 
investigations by so many well-known 
members of the Bar, and their indorse- 
ment of Mr. Willeox’s work, make the 
latter the authority on the subject, at least 
tilla better one is written, and place the 
woman-suffrage party of New York ina 
very strong legal position. 
—~-oo- 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN KANSAS. 





The schoolhouse bond election, in Lin- 
coln, Kansas, lately furnished a practical 
illustration of woman suffrage. 

In Kansas school district bonds, to be le- 
gal, must receive the votes of a majority of 
all the qualified electors in the district, 
which includes all women over twenty- 
one years of age. A few women who vote 
on principle whenever they have a legal 
opportunity, dropped in, as was conven- 
ient, and voted, but as it was a question in 
which they did not feel sufficient interest 
to work, the party which in all previous 
school elections had been forced to bring 
out their lady friends to vote, in order to 
defeat the suffragists, in spite of their own 
expressed convictions of the propriety of 
woman suffrage, and, in several instances, 
against the convictions of the ladies them- 
selves, in this instance were compelled to 
do the electioneering of the ladies. ‘The 
new city bus was brought into requisition, 
and many private carriages besides, to 
convey ladies to and from the schoolhouse 
where the voting took place. The editor 
of the Lincoln Beacon says :— 

“We sat in our sanctum and watched 
them passing and repassing, and enjoyed it 
as only one can do who has for forty 
years believed in woman’s equality as a 
principle, and has watched from its incep- 
tion the struggle of the few brave women 
who began the work of freeing themselves 
and their sisters from the shackles of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and superstition. Now the 
heroic little band of workers has grown to 
be a multitude, and every barrier has been 
broken down under their patient and sturdy 
blows except that to the right of self-goy- 
ernment expressed through the ballot, 
‘the right preservative of all rights,’ with- 
out which no right is secure. As we 
watched the ladies coming to and going 
from the election, and thought it all over, 
we were led to say, ‘What hath God 
wrought,’ and were thankful for the pitiful 
crumb of school suffrage, pitiful indeed 
when compared with the blessing of full 
Suffrage, not so much because of what 
women can accomplish through it, though 
that is much, but for the blessed assurance 
that it is the prelude to women’s full en- 
franchisement. Who that reads the signs 
of the times can doubt it? 


eee 


WOMEN SPEAKERS ON DECORATION DAY, 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the JouRNAL of July 3d, in your ex- 
cellent remarks upon Miss Loud’s Decora- 
tion Day oration, you say you believe she 
is the only woman in Massachusetts who 
has been invited to speak on such occasion. 

As a matter of justice to the Rawlins 





Post, No 43, G. A. R., of Marlboro’, Mass., 
permit me to state that on Decoration Day, 
in that place, in 1877, a woman was invited 
and made one of the several addresses on 
that occasion. 

On the following Decoration Day, 1878, 
the same woman delivered the oration by 
invitation of that G. A. R. Post. I can at- 
test to the fact, for I was there. ‘The ad- 
dress, containing strong woman suffrage 
doctrine, was so well received as to be 
afterwards published in full by the Post. 
The papers accredited it to ‘*Rev. Lor- 
enzo” ‘ 

The WoMAN'’S JOURNAL at the time 
stated that whatever merit it contained be- 
longed to a woman (Lorenza). 

Another woman in this State has given 
an oration before a G. A. R. Post on Decor- 
ation Day. I hope some of your readers 
may be able to give the name of the Post 
and the speaker. Such friends of women 
should be remembered. 

LORENZA HAYNES. 

Rockport, July 18, 1886. 
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SROWN. 


We rode and played tennis together, 
We walked on the beach at low tide 
Ah me, for the sweet summer weather, 
When I lingered and loved at her side! 
She was kind, but, oh! fact most alarming, 
I could not help feeling cast down— 
She made herself equally charming 
To that terrible Brown. 


If I tasted a transient pleasure 
When she talked all the morning to me, 
It was always subdued, in a measure, 
By the thought Brown was coming at three. 
Though she granted me five dances running, 
The roses she wore in her gown 
Made me wickedly long to go gunning 
For their purchaser, Brown. 


When we parted she murmured, demurely, 
That of course I might write, if I wished; 
And I fancied a moment that surely 
My rival was thoroughly dished ; 
But she said, as my joyful eyes met hers, 
She was dying for news from the town; 
I must send her nice gossipy letters, 
Like my friend, Mr. Brown. 
It’s a year since my hopes were thus blighted, 
Their memory seems almost a myth, 
And I learn she will soon be united 
To an opulent person named Smith; 
Here’s the cream-colored square invitation, 
My grief I endeavor to drown 
In the thought (’tis a great consolation) 
She bas sent one to Brown! 
Sopuie LAWRENCE, in Rambler. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Homer and Corning meetings are 
postponed till autumn. This is a great 
disappointment to me, as these two places 
are on my route of travel, and the delay 
involves, of course, additional expense and 
wasted time. Friends of the cause will do 
well to remember these things, and have 
the meetings at the appointed times, if pos- 
sible. 

At Dryden I was the guest of Dr. Mary 
L. Briggs, who was for some years a physi- 
cian in large practice in Oswego. She is 
at present enjoying a season of rest with 
her mother, Mrs. Briggs, one of the pio- 
neer medical women of the State. Brought 
up in the old school of reform, and deeply 
interested in the anti-slavery struggle, she 
was one of the first women in New York 
to secure a diploma as a physician, and for 
many years supported her family by her 
profession. She is still, in her vigorous 
old age, as interested In the reforms of to- 
day as she was in those of an earlier time. 

I spent some time while here at the 
Dryden Springs Summer Place, which is 
under the charge of another noted lady 
physician, Dr. S. 5S. Nivison. The house 
is beautifully situated on a plateau over- 
looking a wide stretch of country, with the 
village nestling among the trees, and the 
hills closing the landscape on every side. 
The grounds about the place are laid out 
with walks and rustic seats; beds of flow- 
ers and grand old trees adding to the 
pleasantness. 

One thing above all others struck me in 
the interior appointments, and that was 
the exquisite neatness of every room, the 
excellence of the table, and the perfect or- 
der of the whole establishment. Iam my- 
self, perhaps, somewhat of a martinet on 
household discipline, and I was delighted 
with this feature of the establishment, 
which is entirely under the charge of a 
woman. 

Dr. Nivison is a capable and accom- 
plished physician, and had under her care 
several invalids who were here for the ben- 
efit of the mineral waters which flow abun- 
dantly from two springs on the grounds. 
The resort is, however, not for invalids 
alone. In these pleasant parlors and wide 
piazzas I met a company of agreeable 
people, several of whom came down to the 
meeting in the evening. I spoke in the 
Presbyterian Church, Mrs. Drake, the wife 
of the Methodist minister, presiding. But 
aias, the rain fell in torrents, and my aud- 
ience was small. 

The next day was spent at Freeville with 
our staunch friend Mrs. Eliza Crittenden, 
and then I journeyed to delightful Dans- 
ville, which I will describe in my next let- 
ter. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. MARY FENN died at her home in 
Orange, New Jersey, on Sunday, the 18th 
inst.. aged sixty-two. Mrs. Fenn had rare 
and beautiful gifts. Her gentleness, her 
sweetness of spirit, and her fidelity to her 
convictions were remarkable. Sorrows, 
great and bitter, fell to her lot. But with 
a conscience void of offence, she pursued 
the even tenor of her way, girt about by 
the love and sympathy of those who knew 
her best. She was a devoted friend and 
active helper of all good causes. For 
many years she was one of the most pleas- 
ing of public speakers. After the death of 
her daugliter she assumed the care of the 
four motherless children, and was a mother 
to them till the last. She will be sadly 
missed and sincerely mourned by her large 
circle of friends. ‘The world seems lone- 
ly without her,” writes one who knew her 
well. ‘It is sad to part with two such 
women as Mrs. Fenn and Mrs. Hallock!” 

For thirty years Mrs. Fenn was the wife 
of Andrew Jackson Davis. In the separa- 
tion which he sought, she received the 
fullest sympathy of those who knew her 
best; and her own consciousness of recti- 
tude, while it could not save her from the 
cruel hurt, carried her above it, pursuing 
the even tenor of her way. 

She died on Sunday afternoon, July 18, 
and the funeral took place from her resi- 
dence on the beautiful eastern slope of the 
Orange Mountains. A friend writes: ‘I 
saw her about a month ago, but though 
she seemed very feeble, had no idea her end 
was so soon to come. Her sufferings tow- 
ard the last were very great. Mrs. Plumb, 
her sister, says that everything possible 
had been done for her comfort and restora- 
tion. Her mind was clear and strong. 
She had risen above her troubles and was 
at peace. A poem called ‘After the 
Storm,’ which appeared in a late number 
of the Index, signed ‘M. F.,’ was read by 
her request at her funeral services. These 
were conducted by Rev. Mr. Whittaker, of 
St. Cloud, near Orange, N.J. His remarks 
were most feeling and appropriate, pref- 
aced by the reading of a psalm chosen by 
herself. He spoke of her life as having 
been a ministration for the good of others. 
However our creeds may differ, in all 
must be found this element of devotion to 
the welfare of our fellows. He spoke of 
kind deeds of hers that he knew of. Prob- 
ably every one present thought of others. 
With sad and loving hearts Sorosis sent 
flowers, and a number of members of the 
Orange Woman Snffrage Club were pres- 
ent.” 

She was fora long time an officer and 
active worker in the New Jersey State 
Woman Suffrage Association, also in the 
Orange Woman Suffrage Club. Her friend, 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, laid aside her pen 
work, and devoted herself with loving un- 
selfishness to her sick-room. She was 
buried at sunset in a bed of roses. Sorosis 
sent a superb floral anchor, over three feet 
high, composed of white roses, lilies, and 
pinks, and bearing a card inscribed with 
‘the tender love of Sorosis.”” There were 
also many beautiful bouquets and baskets 
of flowers sent in by friends. Mrs. Fenn 
said that her last year was the happiest one 
of her life. Her last message to a friend, 
when too feeble for an interview, was 
‘*Hail and farewell.” This was the mes- 
sage she would wish every friend to ac- 
cept from her. She had not an enemy of 
her own making in the world. Her son, 
Charles G. Love, of Washington, and his 
wife, her son-in-law, Frank W. Baldwin, 
of Orange, N. J., her four grandchildren, 
her only brother, ‘Tracy Robinson, of Pan- 
ama, and her sister, Mrs. Z. Plumb, were 
all present at the funeral. 

The four young grandchildren whom 
she had cared for with a mother’s love 
will miss her. Her remains were taken to 
Roseville cemetery. L. 8. 


a 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

A proclamation has been issued by Gov. 
West, of Utah, warning violators of the 
marriage laws that they will be vigorously 
dealt with. 

Ladies visiting the city are cordially 
invited to make use of the parlors and free 
reading-room of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street. 

The French residents of Boston cele- 
brated July 14 as the anniversary of the 
fall of the Bastile. There were songs, 
speeches, music, and a very agreeable 
time. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat warns 
the Alabama Prohibitionists that they will 
make a fatal mistake if they go into State 
politics and nominate a straight ticket. 
Its advice is based on the phenomenal suc- 
cess, in the South, of the local option 
scheme. 

Senator Elijah A. Morse, whose good 
service in the Legislature last winter won 
the gratitude of women, has divided his 
legislative salary and a trifle more, among 
the Public Libraries of Canton, Stoughton, 
Randolpb, Holbrook, Braintree, Wey- 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infanta, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alac 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


mouth, Quincey, and Milton, making the 
sum given to each $100, 


‘**Mother Bickerdyke,” as she is familiar- | 


ly called, who was famous, in the war, for 
her devotion to the ‘boys in blue,” is at 
the East, and made a friendly ‘call at this 
office. The old brave, helpful spirit is 
with her still. Long may she live! 


Judicial statistics have just appeared in 
France for 1884 showing the results of the 
new divorce act there. The act was passed 
on July 27, and by the end of the year no 
less than 1,773 petitions for divorce were 
presented, and 3,666 petitions for a sepa- 
ration; 2,821 of the latter were granted, 
and 1,657 divorces. ; 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, who is super- 
intendent of the franchise department of 


Vermont in September. 
appointments is already made for her. 
Those who wish to engage Mrs. Wallace 
in Vermont should communicate at once 
with Miss Laura Moore, Barnet, Vt. 

The Minnesota W. S. A. will have an 
“Exhibit” at the State Exposition in 
September. ‘They will have literature for 
free distribution, a resting-place decorated 
with mottoes, banners, etc., and several 
petitions to be signed. A lady will be in 
attendance, and it is hoped that good work 
will be done to promote woman's enfran- 
chisement. 

‘The Minneapolis Temperance Review has 
resumed its woman suffrage column. One 
of its first articles is an earnest plea by 
our always faithful co-worker, Dr. Martha 
G. Ripley, for police matrons and women 
at the jails, prisons, reformatories, and in- 
sane asylums, on the State Board of Char- 
ities, a woman physician for the sick poor, 
ete. 

In Great Britain the electoral battle is 
over. It is decided by a narrow majority 
at the polls that Mr. Gladstone is not to be 
prime minister, if he persists, as of course 
he will, with his present scheme of home 
rule. Mr. Gladstone will resign, but not 
retire. ‘he newly-elected Parliament is 
believed to be not unfavorable to parlia- 
mentary woman suffrage. 

The Portland Oregonian says: ‘It hav- 


ing been ascertained that the woman vote | 


in Washington Territory, or a large part 
of it, can be depended on to support the 
liquor traffic, it is supposed there will be 
no further opposition to woman suffrage 
there.” The women’s vote was divided, 
of course, on the Prohibition, as on every 
other question. But a decided majority 
voted for ‘*no license.” 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion’s building on Berkeley Street, near 
Tremont, is warmly commended as a com- 
fortable transient stopping-place, home- 
like and attractive. The Warrenton Street 
Home of the Y. W. C. A. is also advanta- 
geously situated, and has been a favorite 
stopping-place, for many years, for ladies 
from the country, at seasons when tempo- 
rary cessation of business scatters the 
usual occupants. 

Dr. Haggart, of Indianapolis, has pub- 
lished an article in the Medical Advance, of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on the present ‘‘craze”’ 
on Gynzocological Surgery. This has 








lately been republished in pamphlet form 


by Dr. Adams, of Toronto, Ontario, for | 


general distribution among Canadian 
women. Dr. Adams desires to caution the 
women of the British Dominion against 
this later-day surgical bravado by which 
the lives of scores of mothers and wives 
are being annually sacrificed. 

The August tours arranged by Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb are announced, and 
a circular descriptive of the same may be 
obtained at 296 Washington Street. ‘There 
are to be six short excursions to Niagara 
Falls, Saratoga, the Saguenay River, the 
White Mountains, the Lehigh Valley, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, Watkins Glen, 
the Thousand Islands, and other points of 
interest, and two more trips to the Yellow- 
stone National Park; July 22 and August 
19 are the dates of starting from Boston. 

In a Worcester hot-house there are said 
to be two banana plants, each maturing 
seventy-five bananas, having ‘‘a much bet- 
ter flavor than those imported.” We sug- 
gest to our protectionist friends the duty 
of encouraging this new American indus- 


try by putting a heavy tariff upon the im- 











portation of tropical bananas. Why allow 
the pauper labor of Cuba to compete in 
doing so? Humboldt estimates that one 
acre of plantains or bananas will supply as 
much food as forty acres of wheat. Shall 
we add the raising of bananas to our ‘‘pro- 
tected industries” ? 


In Chicago, July 16, a case of unusual 


| depravity on the part of a husband was 


brought out ina Justice Court. William 
Brown and his twelve year-old wife were 
arrested on complaint. The wife said she 
was married to Brown about eight months 
ago, and since that time has been contin- 
ually abused. He has not worked a week 
during all that time, but has compelled 
her to steal while he pawned the articles 
thus obtained. The burglary at the house 


. | f M Ss. K 7 ‘ 
the National W. C. 'T. U., is to lecture in | of Mrs. Kate Murray was planned by him 


A good list of | 


and he even went so far as to open the 
front door snd compel her to go through 
the house while he remained at the entrance 
as guard. It was known that there was 
$600 in money in the house, but the poor 
girl did not succeed in finding it, and re- 
turned with a bank-book containing $100, 
a quantity of clothing, and an ornamental 
clock. After getting the property they 
went home, and on the way he gave 
her a severe beating for not finding the 
$600. The stolen property was taken toa 
pawnshop, and from a description given 
by the pawn-broker, the guilty parties 
were apprehended. Brown was held to 
the Criminal Court, and the young wife 
was released and sent home. Brown is a 
voter. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


EIU RD’S 


HIGHLAND HYGEIAN HOME 


At Delaware Water Gap, Pa., 


A home of beauty among the mountains, for inva 
lids of every chronic form, treated, and cured by 
obedience to the laws of life and by such exercise of 
Will, Hope, and Faith in self, truth, love, and our 
blessed Father God as that the supremacy of the mind 
is maintained over the body, and it kept in suchjhar- 
mony with God’s healing powers of Nature that the 
most difficult cases rally, recover, and get well. When 
you fail elsewhere, come here. 


GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has on hand a varied and dainty stock of 
gloves and mitts for summer wear, 





The Woman's Medical College 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct, 1, 
1886. A full course of didactic lectures, with clinical 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. ‘Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from $3 to $5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal. HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 
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This 
SOAP is 
Other. 

As a proof, just try it 
upon your Teeth! Sample, 
with Book on the Care of 
ye Hair, ye Teeth, and ye 
Skin, mailed for 6 cts. 


A. H. COBB, 
33 Batterymarch Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE SEA-SHELL ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY MAMIE 0. JOHNSON. 


I found a sea-shell on a mountain crest 
Where long ago had been an ocean's home, 
Where gentle waves had once the sands caressed, 


And flung upon them snowy flecks of foam. 


Once slave-rowed galleys opened to the wind 


Their gleaming sails, like white wings spread afar; | 


Their course, like birds’, no narrow banks confined, 
At evening guided by the Northern Star. 


But now no more is heard the mighty voice, 
The crand orchestra swelling on the shore. 
Of two great elements God gave His choice 
To land, which now usurps the ocean roar. 


With rugged heights, the hills majestic loom, 
The sunshine falla, and summer breezes blow 

O’er valleys filled with flowers’ faint perfume, 
And streamlets down their rocky channels flow. 


O wondrous Power that hath these changes wrought! 
The mind cannot thy workings understand ; 
’Tis far beyond the reach of human thought, 
This mystery of the rivals—Sea and Land. 
—California Patron and Agriculturist. 
er 


AT SEA. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





No moon the star-lit deeps to sound; 

No shore to mar the perfect round; 

With dark sails curved and prow a-light, 
The ship speeds onward through the night. 


The parted wave glides swiftly back, 
Forever closing on our track, 

And crowding pearls, an endless tide, 
Slip from the furrow’s curling side. 


Faint tropic winds, with ghostly feet, 
The shadowy deck unchallenged beat, 
Flit through the dusky sails, and speak 
With soft, sweet lips, against my cheek. 


Deep unto deep, with listening soul, 

I hear a solemn cadence roll; 

Soft, rhythmic pulses throbbing slow, 
From depths above to depths below. 


One full, mysterious life, whose sound 
Sweeps through creation’s utmost bound, 
Thrills to each sobbing breath, and hears 
In rippling waves the swing of spheres. 


No far-off isle of being hides 

Beyond the circling of its tides; 

No barren shore but sometimes glows 
With drifted bloom of summer rose. 


O watchful helmsaman! if we go 
To reef or port what heart can know, 
Save that eternal currents keep 
Their steady course through every deep? 
So, lapped in happy dreams, I lie, 
The world, a bubble, floating by; 
The silent sky, the whispering sea, 
But hollowed hands to shelter me. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
+oo — 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


ROMANCE, 





BY LOUISE V. BOYD, 


Oh, tell me not Romance is dead! 
He lives, as live the songs he sung 
Of gallants gay and ladies fair, 
When this poor world of ours was young. 


Nor grows he old, who findeth rest 
And vigor in enchanted dells, 

Where mystic fountains leap to life, 
And Poesie eternal dwells. 


Immortal gods their blessings shed 
Upon his birth, and every shore 

Of every land has welcomed him, 
And prayed him to depart no more. 


And Time and Tide have stayed for him 
Some holy mission to complete, 
Proud History followed where he led, 
Death wore a smile his smile to meet. 
Believing eyes behold him yet 
From Youth's fair summits far away, 
Subduing all the sunny realms 
That never crumble to decay. 


In knightly guise his faithful steed 
He urges toward ancestral halls, 
Through misty greenwoods lilting low 
Of Love and Hope sweet madrigals. 


Where on his sleeve his lady’s hand 
Hath wrougbt a golden rose abloom, ° 
The starlight shimmers, while the winds 
Rejoice to kiss his nodding plume. 


Sometimes he hears from leafy bowers 
The harps the elfin people tune, 

Or wins the smile of fairy folk 
That flit betwixt him and the moon. 


He atill is loyal to the Right 
As he is true to Truth, we know, 

And strong his arm and keen bis blade 
When overtaking Virtue’s foe. 

And, sweet Romance! to lovers true 
The tender glamor of his rays 

Makes this, the present time, as fair 
As his divinest yesterdays. 

Dublin, Ind. 
ooo- ——— 


MADGE OARSON’S ESCAPADE. 


“I’ve run away,” said Madge. 

Miss Tyrrell had just raised her cup of 
weak tea to her lips, preparatory to enjoy- 
ing the one blissful moment of her over- 
worked day, when the door flew open with 





a momentum which nearly blew out her | 


lamp, and Madge Carson came in. 

Miss Tyrrell stared. She stared still 
harder when Madge began to eat her bread 
and butter and drink her weak tea. 

**You seem to be hungry, my dear,” said 
she, feebly. 

“Tam!” confessed Madge. ‘I travelled 
half a day in the train, and I’ve had noth- 
ing since breakfast.” 

“Did you say,” mildly hazarded Miss 
Tyrrell, **that you had run away ?” 

Madge nodded the shapely little head 
whose close-shorn curls were like a boy’s. 


She was very pretty, with large, deep-blue | 


eyes, red-and-white complexion, and a 
laughing mouth, whose coral gateways 
could not hide a whole treasure-house of 
pearls when she spoke or smiled. 


‘*From mother.” said Madge, peering into 
the teapot to see whether there might still 
remain a little of the grateful fluid, but 
setting it down again, evidently disap- 
pointed. 

“Oh, my dear,” gasped the little old 
lady, ‘was that right?” 

“I couldn’t help it,” said Madge. ‘I 
| was driven to it. Mother wanted me to 
marry George Burton, and I wouldn't.” 

After thus defining her position, the 
| young woman ate the last half slice of 
bread on the plate, and folded her arms re- 
| signedly. 

Miss Tyrrell looked with gentle surprise 
at the new comer. 
| ‘And who is George Burton?” she ven- 
| tured to inquire. 








‘4 bore!” said Miss Carson. ‘* But moth- 
| er thinks that. because he is a government 
clerk with a salary of five hundred a year, 
| | must marry him.” 
| *-Does he love you, my dear?” 
| Madge laughed and colored. 
| He says he does,” she admitted. ‘But, 
Cousin Janet, ought one to marry a man 
if one detests the very sight of him?” 
| ‘Certainly not!” said Miss Tyrrell. 
| “I knew you'd say so,” said Madge. ‘So 
| when mother told me to leave the house, I 
| made up my mind to run away to you. 
| They think I shall come back and marry 
| Mr. Burton. But I shall not!” 
| ‘But really, my dear,” hesitated Miss 
| Tyrrell, I don’t quite know what I am to 
do with you. My income barely suffices 
to keep one person, with the utmost econ- 
omy, and”’— 

“Oh, I don’t intend to live on you, Cous- 
| in Janet!” said Madge, brightly. ‘I mean 
| to support myself.” 

“How?” questioned Miss Tyrrell. 

“I don’t know yet,” composedly replied 
the girl. 

Miss 'yrrell shook her head. 

“Oh, my dear,” she sighed, ‘‘you don’t 
know what a cruel, pitiless place a great 
city is!” 

‘*Now, Cousin Janet,” coaxed Madge, 
| “don’t croak. ‘Where there’s a will there’s 
away.’ And you'll see that I shall suc- 
ceed. I'd rather go out to housework than 
marry a man that I don’t love.” 

And Miss Tyrrell said: ‘*My dear, you 
are right!” 

The next day she came home from her 
lessons to the little room where Madge was 
darning the muslin curtains and polish- 
ing up the old brass candlesticks until they 
shone like gold. 

“Madge.” said she, “I’ve heard of a 
situation that might possibly suit you.” 








| 
| 


“Oh, have you?” cried the girl. ‘*What 
is it, Cousin Janet?” 

“It won't be a very easy one.” 

‘IT expect to work for my _ bread,” 


calmly observed Madge. ‘And there are 
very few things, even down to scrubbing 
and washing, that I can’t do.” 

‘Oh, it’s not so bad as that!”’ smiled the 
fragile old lady. ‘‘It’s two little girls, 
that I give elementary French lessons to. 
They're just recovering from fever, and 
their nurse has been called away by the 
death of her father down in Yorkshire. 
Do you think you could manage to take 
care of them for a little while?” 

“Oh, couldn't 1?” cried Madge, joyfully. 
‘It’s the place of all others [ should most 
like in the world.” 

And so, introduced by the prim French 
governess, Madge went to the handsome 
house on the Thames at Teddington, and 
assumed the charge of the two big-eyed 
little girls, who boldly announced that 
they hated their nurse, and hoped she 
would never come back again. 

“She doesn’t know any nice stories,” 
said May, resentfully. 

‘She will never let us play in the dirt,” 
added Elsie; ‘tnor make mud-pies.” 

‘But I know lots of stories,” said Madge ; 
‘‘all the stories that ever were written, and 





plenty more in my own head. And I will 


| let you play as much as you please; and 
| bake ovens and ovens full of mud-pies !” 


“If Richard doesn’t object,” said May, 
sagely. 


| ‘Who is Richard?” asked Miss Carson. 


‘*He’s just Richard,” nodded the child. 

‘*We all have to do as Richard says.” 
| ‘Well, L don't care for Richard!” calni- 
ly announced Madge. ‘You and I and 
Elsie will do precisely as we please. And 
now come and show me where your rab- 
bits are kept, and the pigeons, and the 
guinea-pigs.” 

When Mr. Kensington came up the gar- 
den-path that evening, just as the rosy sun- 
set glow turned the white lilacs to pink 
ones, the children ran gleefully to meet 
him. 

‘Richard! Richard!” they shouted in 
| chorus; ‘*we’ve got a new nurse now, and 
| she says she doesn’t care for you, and that 
| we can play all we please!” 

Mr. Kensington turned an amused glance 
| towards the bright-eyed girl who sat on 
the wooden bench under the huge cedar 
that overshadowed the lawn, and gave its 
name to his dwelling. 

‘“‘Am I to understand, then,” said he, 
**that there is a rebellion in the camp?” 





“Oh, no!” said Madge, coloring redder 
than the oblique glow of the sunset. ‘But 
—but I thought that while the children 
were not strong, it would be better for 
them to spend as much time as possible in 
the open air, and to let lessons entirely 
alone. Their mother, I suppose, is dead?” 
She spoke the last sentence as if she were 
thinking aloud. 

Mr. Kensington frowned a little, as if 
the words evoked unpleasant memories. 

**No,” he said-abruptly; ‘she is living. 
But circumstances have rendered it desira- 
ble to separate the children from her, for 
the present at least.” 

“I beg your pardon!” said Madge, feel- 
ing as if she would gladly be a little mouse 
to flee away and hide from her intense 
mortification. ‘I did not know”—— 

Mr. Kensington passed quietly into the 
house, and Madge turned to the little 
girls. 

Children,” said she, in a remonstrating 
voice, **whatever possessed you to call Mr. 
Kensington Richard?” 

The girls gazed at her in solemn sur- 
prise. 

‘*Mamma 
May. 

**Richard doesn’t care!” pleaded Elsie. 
**And he is just like the picture of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted in our history of Eng- 
land.” 

Miss Carson took the little book up to 
her room at night—the room she shared 
with her big-eyed little girls who were so 
much worse than motherless—and looked 


always called him so,” said 


at the picture of- “Richard the Lion- 
Hearted.” 
Elsie was right; there was a resem- 


blance. 

The two girls grew very fond of their 
nurse. Madge always hada charm with 
children; they seemed to obey her by 
magic. ‘They learned their lessons with- 
out appearing to be aware that the educa- 
tional machinery was revolving. ‘They 
hung around Madge’s neck with fond ca- 
resses; they would go nowhere without 
her; and so it happened that she was 
necessarily thrown much into the so- 
ciety of Mr. Kensington, as the summer 
crept on. 

One day, however, an evil spirit entered 
into the small, flax-gold head of May. She 
had been reading a story-book, wherein 
the Enchanted Prince and the Captive 
Princess had settled all their difficulties 
with the magic circle of a wedding ring, 
and as Mr. Kensington came up the lawn, 
she cried out shrilly : 

“Richard, I've just been thinking what 
a good plan it would be for you to marry 
Miss Carson.” 

Mr. Kensington came to a dead stand- 


still. Madge crimsoned from throat to 
temples. She started up, but Elsie clung 


close to her hand and frustrated her inten- 
tion of ignominious flight. 

**You had better ask Miss Carson her 
opinion on the subject, May,” said he. 

Just then the little pink-ribboned rab- 
bit bounded past; both children set off in 
pursuit of the fluffy creature, with glad 
outeries, and Mr. Kensington, planting 
himself full in the doorway of the little 
summer-house, went on with the subject. 

‘Yell me, Miss Carson,” said he, *‘am I 
too old and grave for a young girl like 
you? Would you marry me?” 

‘*Marry you!” repeated Madge; “withthe 
children’s mother still living? What have 
I done that you should insult me thus?” 

‘It is true,” said Mr. Kensington, ‘‘that 
the children’s mother is still living; but it 
happens that the children are not mine. 
Their mother is no wife of mine. My 
brother — dead these ten years — was 
their father. He was killed in a terrible 
railway accident, and his poor wife will 
never leave the private asylum where she 
is tenderly cared for, until death cuts the 
knot of her sad life. So you imagined 
that they were mine? I confess that I 
have many a time allowed people to sup- 
pose so sooner than reveal the utter sad- 
ness of their story. And now, Miss Car- 
son, nay I plead my cause?” 

When May and Elsie came back, drag- 
ging the gaily-decorated rabbit with them, 
Mr. Kensington held out his hand. 

“Come and kiss Miss Carson, children,” 
said he. ‘“‘She has promised to be my 
wife.” 

And they joyfully obeyed. 

“She will stay with us always now,” 
said they. ‘tAnd she will make Richard 
let us have everything that we want!” 

Miss ‘l'yrrell herself took a holiday—the 
first she had granted herself in ten years— 
and went down to Devonshire to acquaint 
Mrs. Carson with Madge’s promotion. 

A harsh-featured dame, who worshipped 
thrift and swore by money, listened with 
adamantine features of disapproval. 

‘*Madge wants me to forgive her?” said 
she. ‘She can’t be satisfied unless I come 
to the wedding? Do you know, Janet 
Tyrrell, that she ought to have married 
Mr. Burton, who is head clerk in a goy- 
ernment office?” 

‘But the gentleman whom she is to 
marry now,” gently interposed Miss Tyr- 





rell, “is the chief official of the same de- 
partment.” 
“Oh!” said Mrs. Carson, ‘that alters af- 
fairs.” 
And she came to Madge’s wedding. 
— Selected. 
eer — 


WOMEN’S LETTERS. 


**Would you desire,’ says De Quincey 
in his **Essay on Style,” ‘tat this day to 
read our noble language in its native 
beauty, picturesque from idiomatic pro- 
priety, racy in its phraseology, delicate 
yet sinewy in its composition, steal the 
mail-bags, and break open all the letters 
in female handwriting.” This he goes on to 
demonstrate, he himself writing in that in- 
volved and elaborate style of which he was 
so fond—a sort of Coleridge-and-water, 
or perhaps one might say Coleridge-and- 
air—full of cloudy glimpses and rich treas- 
ures half displayed. Had De Quincey imi- 
tated the women’s letters he described, his 
writings would have a longer lease of life. 
And in the same spirit with him, but in a 
better style, speaks one of the most culti- 
vated of American scholars, himself a de- 
lightful letter-writer, Joseph G, Cogswell, 
first librarian and organizer of the Astor 
Library. This is his statement of the mat- 
ter: 

‘*l'o preserve the true spirit of friendly 
correspondence, [ conceive, requires more 
exercise of the affections of the heart than 
of the powers of the mind, and it is for this 
reason that ladies commonly excel us in 
epistolary writing. I know of no reading 
more dry and uninteresting than the let- 
ters of great men; I mean particularly 
among the moderns, for those of Cicero 
and Pliny I never read, and of course pre- 
tend not to judge of their merit. [ am not 
so gallant as to acknowledge that females 
possess a superiority of intellect, nor so 
illiberal as to deny them an equality; but 
in all the requisites necessary to the at- 
tainment of a pleasing and interesting style 
of letter-writing they are far above us.” 
(**Life and Letters,” p. 14.) 

This was not a bit of dulcet flattery, for 
it was addressed to a man. It was founded 
onan observation that we all may make. 
We listen to the reading of letters from 
some foreign country, perhaps. If they 
are letters from a man, they may be very 
good, perhaps brilliant; but if so, it is 
probably because the man himself is known 
as brilliant; we are rarely surprised by 
finding a man’s letters much better than 
we should have expected of him. With 
women, on the other hand, the surprise is 
constant; we may almost say that every 
woman writes better letters than we should 
expect of her; that a third-rate woman 
writes better than any but a first-rate man. 
Whence is this difference ? 

It may come, first, from the closer ob- 
servation of details by women. the result of 
the early training of their lives, and per- 
haps based on something of original tem- 
perament. Now details are what we need 
in a letter; for philosophy and general 
grasp we go to a book. Method, order, 
combination, are quite unimportant in a 
letter; we need to know what each man or 
woman described was doing at a given 
time—where they stood, what they wore, 
what they appeared to have had for break- 
fast or to expect for dinner. ‘This is what 
a letter should bring us; the logic and the 
deductions may come in separate packages. 
Now the letters of women will vary with 
the period; they may be stiff or they may 
be gushing, but they will give the details. 
I remember an educated American who, 
on returning from Egypt, could only say, 
when asked to describe the Pyramids, 
“Oh, yes! enormous things—enormous 
things.’ But the stupidest woman that 
ever climbed a Pyramid could at least tell 
you afterward, when she had recovered 
her breath, something about the Arab who 
dragged her up and the terror that took 
her down; and it is by comparison with 
these that we find the Pyramid truly 
enormous. 

De Quincey’s own theory of the advan- 
tage enjoyed by women as letter-writers is 
somewhat different from this; he attrib- 
utes their superiority to their being more 
frankly emotional, and even excitable. 
‘**Now there is not in the world,” he says, 
**so certain a guarantee for pure idiomatic 
diction, without trick or affectation, as a 
ease of genuine excitement. Real situa- 
tions are always pledges of a real natural 
language. Itis in counterfeit passion, in 
the mimical situations of novels or in 
poems that are efforts of ingenuity,’’ that 
women write badly. ‘These same women, 
if they labored under a formal responsibil- 
ity, ‘might write ill and affectedly,” he 
thinks; but their letters are composed 
‘under the benefit of their natural advan- 
tages,” De Quincey holds. But he must 
remember that women, like men, or more 
than men, are influenced by current fash- 
ion; and letters, as well as anything else, 
may be conventional and over-elaborate. 
Miss Austen and Miss Anna Seward died 
within a few years of each other; but Miss 
Austen’s novels are simple, direct, and 
graphic, while Miss Seward’s letters, so 
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filled with wit and anecdote that they are 
good reading to this day, almost always 
rise into something inflated ere they close, 
Thus, after a delightful epistle to the thep 
famous poet Hayley, she must needs close 
with this apology for teo long a letter: 
**But be still, thou repining heart of mine: 
stifle thy selfish regrets, and with a sin. 
cere benediction on thy favorite bard, that 
health, peace, and fame may long be his, 
arrest the pen thou art so prone to lead 
through thy mazes, governing it, as thoy 
dost, with resistless despotism.” Yet ajj 
this is simplicity itself compared to the 
habitual inflation of Miss Seward’s style 
when writing anything that is not a letter, 
as, for instance, in her life of Dr. Eras. 
mus Darwin. And I perfectly remember 
certain maiden ladies of Boston who were 
justly renowned in my youth for what 
they would have called by no briefer name 
than “epistolary correspondence,” who 
modelled their style upon Miss Seward’s, 
and would have disdained to close a letter 
with a sentence of one clause or a word of 
one syllable. They wrote charming de- 
scriptions, yet they were never satisfied 
without getting on their stilts at the end of 
the letter, or at least dropping a stately old- 
fashioned courtesy to their audience. Prob- 
ably they would have written even their 
“epistles” of love in this formal style; we 
know that Abagail Adams did, for one; 
and that she wrote a letter asking John 
Adams to buy her a supply of cheap pins, 
and signed it ** Portia.” T. W. H. 
ae —- 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women, 
during the week ending July 6, 1886, as 
follows: 

Elizabeth J. Cole, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Frame for making rugs. 

Susan O. Grover, Granville, Ohio, Cof- 
fin attachment. 

Lizzie McKeogh, Pittsburg, Pa., Foot- 
pad for machine treadles. 

Ida H. Westgate, Worcester, 
Dress-protector and stiffener. 


Mass., 


— eo — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A lady, living near Nyack, N. Y., has 
an Angora goat farm, which is proving 
very profitable. 

The shipments of crockery to this coun- 
try from Staffordshire show an increase of 
5530 crates since January over the same 
months last year, 43,082 in 1886 against 
37,552 in 1885. 

Harvard College, on the unanimous ree- 
ommendation of the Plummer Professor, 
Dr. Everett, and the preachers to the 
University for the coming year, has voted 
to abolish compulsory attendance at re- 
ligious services. 

Mrs. Samuel L. Vining, residing in St. 
Louis, has received information from See- 
retary of State Bayard that she is about 
to receive from the United States treasurer 
$1,000,000, awarded by the Court of 
Claims under the terms of the French 
spoliation bill. 

The American Library Association, at 
Milwaukee, has organized a ‘publishing 
section’? whose object is to secure the prep- 
aration and printing of such catalogues, 
indexes and bibilographical works as can 
be most usefully done through coépera- 
tion and for the general good. 

Miss Ganzabai, a young Hindu student 
in the Bombay Students’ Literary and sSci- 
entific Society’s Girls’ School, has success- 
fully passed the First Grade Art Examin- 
ation held at the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
School of Art, Bombay, and Miss Dhanbai 
F. Banaji and Miss Avabai F. Banaji have 
passed the Second Grade. 

A burglar who was prowling about a 
Brooklyn house in the dark not long ago, 
accidentally stepped on the baby. ‘The 
child’s cries woke the mother, and the 
burglar fled. ‘Ihe ery of the children” 
has awakened women to many things, and 
is doing more than anything else to open 
their eyes to the need of suftrage. 

Mr. Clews, the eminent New York 
banker, has a hundred clerks, and not one 
of them is a college graduate. They are 
too old and too advanced when they leave 
college to enter on subordinate positions 
and rise step by step. He prefers to take 
his clerks at the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
and thinks they make better financiers. 

In Memphis, Tenn., girls and women 
are employed to make a certain grade of 
jeans pants for $1.25 a dozen, and some 
as low’as $1 a dozen. Shirts that retail 
for $2.50 are made by women for eight 
cent.each. Carpet-sewers, who work about 
four months in the year, get from seventy- 
five cents to $1 a day of twelve and often 
fifteen hours. 

At the last B. A. Examination of the 
Calcutta University, Miss Kamini Sen and 
Miss Pryatama Datta, both of the Bethune 
School, passed successfully ; Miss Kamini 
Sen obtaining Second Class Honors in 
Sanskrit. Miss P. Datta is a Christian, 
and she has married Mr. Lall Behari Roy, 
M. A., assistant professor of the Canning 
College, Lucknow. 
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By the will of the late Senator Anthony, 
Brown University will secure 5,000 vol- 
umes of American poetry, the best collec- 
tion of American verse in existence. 

The young ladies of the Northwestern 
University have ordered an oil portrait of 
Miss Willard to be placed as a central or- 
nament in the drawing-room of the Wom- 
an’s College, of which she was the first 
dean. 

One Presbyterian missionary on the west 
coast of Africa, a woman, is the only 
white Christian for some hundreds of 
miles, and has no means of travel but bya 
skiff up and down the river. She has the 
training of young men and women, not 
only in their education and Christian life, 
but in their everyday pursuits; and she is 
declared to be most happy in her work. 

A writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
speaks of the late Wiiliam Cullen Bry- 
ant as an ideal Republican, whose youth 
was without reproach, whose old age was 
without feebleness, who adored liberty, 
who preserved a reverence for religion, 
and who neither calumniated existence nor 
cursed it. ‘*A majestic simplicity was the 
distinctive sign of his character and his 
verses.” 

Glass flooring is being increasingly sub- 
stituted for boards in Paris, especially in 
business structures where the cellars are 
used for offices. At the bank of the Credit 
Lyonnaise the whole of the ground in 
front is paved with large squares of rough- 
ened glass imbedded in a strong iron 
frame, and in the cellars beneath there is 
sufticient light, even on dull days, to en- 
able clerks to work without gas. 

Cornell has twelve scholarships of $200 
each, continuing for four years, which are 
open to women only. All the other 
scholarships, twenty-four of the kind men- 
tioned above, and eight which yield $400 
for one year, are open to any one who van 
win them, without distinction of sex. 
Thus, at Cornell, girls actually have a bet- 
ter chance than boys, so far as scholar- 
ships are coneerned. 

The Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Schofield Normal and Industrial School of 
Aiken, S. C., shows during the past year 
324 enrolled students, divided into nine 
classes and six grades. ‘The undertaking 
has hitherto been the work of one woman, 
Martha Schofield. Last April it was incor- 
porated under the laws of South Carolina, 
and is now ina position to receive gifts 
and perpetuate itself as it deserves. 


The effect on the health of women pro- 
duced by sixteen hour’ per day of cooking, 
dishwashing, sewing, sweeping, baby- 
tending, and the numerous other labors 
that constitute the sum and substance of 
housekeeping has never disturbed the di- 
gestion or conscience of men. ‘They are 
concerned about the health of those wom- 
en only who enter remunerative occupa- 
tions or seek for “thigher education.”— 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 

The prizes of the Barton Female ‘Train- 
ing College at Rajcote, Kattywar, were 
distributed a few weeks ago by the mother 
of the Thakore Saheb, of Gondal, who is 
nowinEngland. ‘This lady being a purdah 
lady, no gentleman could be invited to the 
ceremony. ‘The Hindoo ladies present 
greatly enjoyed the gathering, and it was 
a remarkable sign of progress that the 
mother of a chief should thus come for- 

yard in support of education for women. 


Miss Alice King, an English authoress, 
who has been blind since the age of seven, 
says, “*I have often been asked how it is 
that, without the sense of sight, I can give 
vivid descriptions of scenery, of human 
faces, and of other natural objects. All 
I write comes to me without the slightest 
effort and as easily as song to a song-bird. 
The picture of such and such things rises 
up in my imagination, and I have nothing 
to do but clothe it in words and put it on 
paper.” 

Miss Genevieve Ward, who remained 
in New York just long enough to see her 
friends, and who is now in England, 
speaks enthusiastically of the culture and 
intelligence of people in the large Aus- 
tralian cities. She has found them quite 
as thoroughly civilized as the people of 
other great cities, and she is particularly 
well pleased with Australian audiences, 
which are tactful, critical and _ retined. 
The museums, libraries, theatres, and 
other public institutions in Melbourne and 
other places, are, she says, worthy of Lon- 
don or Paris. 

At New York, July 8, in the trial of the 
Bohemians charged with boycotting Mrs. 
Landgraf, the baker, the prisoners were 
examined one by one as witnesses, and 
their counsel addressed the jury in their 
behalf. -Judge Barrett then charged the 
jury. He told them workingmen could 
legitimately combine to obtain an increase 
of wages, but they could not interfere 
with those who chose to work for lower 
Wages than they demanded. The moment 
they so interfered they become guilty of 
as great a tyranny as that against which 
they have combined. 











Rev. Augustus ‘T'alton, a colored Catho- 
lic priest, officiated at high mass last Sun- 
day at the Church of St. Benedict the 
Moor, New York. on invitation of Father 
John E Burke. Father Talton’s first mass 
after his arrival from Rome was In St. 
Mary’s Church, on Willow Avenue, Hobo- 
ken, on Saturday last. He returned to 
New York on Tuesday last, after six 
years’ study in the College of the Propa- 
gandain Rome. He was born of Catholic 
parents in Ralls County, Mo., in 1854. His 
futher and mother were slaves, and he was 
born a slave. 

Misses Willard and Gordon, in the five 
weeks ending July 3, attended and ad- 
dressed the annual meetings of the 
Ww. C. T. U. in five States, viz.: Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, and West 


Virginia. ‘hey now go to summer meet- 
ings representing the society at Lake 


Bluff, [ll.; Monona Lake Sunday-school 
Assembly, Wis.:; Lake Side Sunday-school 
Assembly, Ohio; Chautauqua; Silver 
Lake; Round Lake; and Fort Ticondero- 
ga, N. Y. They will be for several days 


the guests of Mrs. Joseph Cook at “Cliff 


Seat,” near Fort ‘Ticonderoga, and will 
visit Lake George. 

At a dinner-table in Berlin, not long 
ago, a young German officer took occasion 
to pass a swift and sweeping judgment on 
certain matters connected with the man- 
agement of the late war in this country, 
which was so full of the most ludicrous 
errors of fact that a young American lady 
at the table could not resist the impulse 
to administer a scathing and convincing 
reproof. ‘The young oflicer was thunder- 
struck. 
submit to correction by women, especially 
not the habit of German officers to receive 
that sort of treatment from young ladies. 
The hostess was dreadfully shocked. ‘The 
young American had simply done her 
duty, but she violated the etiquette of a 
Berlin dinner-table in doing it. 

At a large gathering of native gentle- 
men and ladies, chiefly Parsees, at Bom- 
bay, Dalpatram Dayabhai, the blind poet 
of Guzerat, just arrived from Ahmedabad, 
sang to an Indian melody the following 
prayer for Her Majesty: ‘“O God of 
gods, have mercy on us at this moment. 
To the Queen, in whose reign we are 
happy, impart ever-increasing lustre to 
her crown. Preserve, O Lord, Victoria 
always happy. She is an all-loving, be- 
nign and wise lady ; her mind is plentifully 
stored with cleverness; no blemish ap- 
pears in all she does. May her empire, 
governed by unsullied justice, be con- 
solidated in the world. May she and all 
hers be blessed every day with thousand- 
fold victories. Preserve, O Lord, Vic- 
toria ever happy.” 

From India come golden words in praise 
of Lady Dufferin, of such pleasant mem- 
ory to our Canadian neighbors. ‘To be 
the wife of a man who has made history 
is an honor; to be his helpmate, a distine- 
tion. Such, apart from her social position, 
is the granddaughter of one whose name 
has passed with credit as a rebel in the 
days before the Union, Archibald Ham- 
ilton Rowan, the wife of the representative 
of the Kaiser-i-Hind, a descendant of the 
witty Sheridan, who himself inherits not 
only the blood, but the brains, of a vers 
atile race. She is doing for the women in 
India all manner of good and useful 
things. She is popular beyond .measure 
in Indian society. ‘The influence of ladies 
in the diplomatic world, though invisible, 
is great, and it is well when such influence 
is controlled by the sound sense and ad- 
mirable tact which distinguish the wife of 
the Viceroy of India. 

Some misunderstanding having occurred 
in regard to the admission of women to 
Columbia College, President Barnard 
writes to the American : 

“Three years ago the trustees of this 
college announced that they would hold 
periodical examinations at the college, of 
any young woman who should desire to 
pursue a course of study equivalent to, 
and as far as possible identical with. that 
pursued by young men in the college. 
They promised, also, to give to such as 
should pursue the couree satisfactory cer- 
tificates of proficiency in some form which 
was not at the time decided on. What 
has been done recently is merely to deter- 
mine what shall be the form of those cer- 
tificates. If any young lady shall satis- 
factorily complete the entire four-year 
course, she will receive a diploma of Bach- 
elor of Arts, in precisely the same form as 
that given to young men. ‘Those who pur- 
sue only a partial course will receive cer- 
tificates similar to those granted at the 
Harvard Annex. The press of this city 
seems to have misinterpreted this action of 
the trustees. I have seen it asserted that 
it had been decided to admit girls to the 
college classes. This is not true at all, 
and it is to be regretted that so misleading 
a statement has gone abroad.” 

There died a few days ago, at Geneva, a 
lady named Elise Darier, who, though her 
life had been neither noteworthy nor 
eventful, was remarkable as being the last 
surviving Genevoise born under the old re- 
public, and who could remember its con- 
quest by the French directory. When the 
French troops took possession of the city 
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in 1798, Elise Darier was six years old, 
and the event made such an impression on | 
her mind that she never forgot it. In 1800 
she saw General Bonaparte at Coppet, as 
he rode through the village in a post chaise 
on his way to join the army of Italy, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff and a guard of 
Mamelukes. When a little older she 
danced at a ball given by Mme. de Staél, 
and in 1814 at another, given by the city 
of Geneva to the Austrian General Bubna, 
after the defeat and withdrawal of the 
French army of occupation. As Mlle. 
Darier had an excellent memory, and re- 
tained her faculties unimpaired to the last 
day of her long life, she was regarded in 
Geneva as an almost historic character, 
and enjoyed general respect as the sole 
surviving link with an eventful past. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. | 


AUNT SARA’S KITTY STORY. 


BY MAY L. MORELAND. 








**Aunt Sara, tell us a story?” cried Bes- 
sie, at my elbow. 

**Do, auntie!” chimed in little Madge, at 
the same time climbing into my lap. 

Tell us your own kitty story,” added 
Robbie, a rosy lad of eight summers. “If 
you will, lll be the best boy in the world.” 

“Oh, do, auntie!” cried the three in a 
chorus. 

I was in a mood to be coaxed, so I yield- 
ed to the darlings, and began: 

*One day our old pussy, Mamma Grey, 
brought home three little kitties. They 
were named Blackie, Maltie, and Snow- 
ball. ‘They were the cutest, the softest, and 
smartest kittens I ever saw. 

“Old Mamina Grey was very proud of 
them. She gave them each a soft pretty 
coat with ear-tips and mittens to match. 
Every day, with a clean face she sent them 
out to play, saying, ‘Mew, mew, mew! 
Don’t run away. If you do, you'll surely 
meet the naughty dogs who always fight 
us cats.’ The kittens would run away to 
play, and forget all about coats and dogs, 
while Mamma Grey scolded them for be- 
ing so wild and gay. Would they ever be 
wise, like herself? 

‘Tam sorry to tell it, but Blackie was 
the wildest of the kittens. He very often 
coaxed Maltie into mischief. Little Snow- 
ball tried to be good. How could she 
make Blackie mind? He would just tease 
and bother her.” 

“I'm like Blackie, auntie, because I tease 
Madge sometimes.” 


“I’m sure you won't any more, Rob- 
bie,” I replied, patting his head. 
“One day it rained very hard. Mamma 


Grey said to the kittens, ‘Mew, mew, 
mew! I’m going away to catch mice; 
now you be good and stay near the 
house.’ 

“When mamma cat was gone, Blackie 
bushed up her tail and said, ‘I’m not 
afraid. Come, Maltie. we'll go over to 
the meadow; Mamma Grey is a foolish 
mother to worry about us.’ 

‘*Away ran the kittens, leaving Snowball 
alone on the steps. She began to ery, 
‘Mew, mew, mew! Oh, don’t go!’ 

‘*Mamma Grey came home, bringing a 
mouse for each kitten. Oh, where could 
those naughty kitties be? Snowball 
could not tell. ‘They looked every where— 
upstairs, down stairs, and in the lady’s 
chamber. Then Mamma Grey started 
for the meadow. On the way she met 
Maltie coming home with a lame paw and 
atorn coat. Nobody could find Blackie. 
Late that night he came up the pathway. 
His fur was covered with mud. He was, 
indeed, a sorry-looking cat, for a big yel- 
low dog chased him all the way home. 

‘**Mew, mew, mew! What did [ tell 
you?’ cried Mamma Grey. 

‘wo naughty kitties were sent to bed 
without any supper. ‘That comes from 
being naughty,’ said Mamma Grey. ‘Mew, 
mew, mew!’ 

‘Snowball had some milk in a saucer 
for her supper. After supper the farmer's 
little girl rolled ball with her all the even- 
ing. 

**That comes from being good,’ said 
Mamma Grey. ‘Mew, mew, mew!” 
‘I would rather be good,” said 

Madge. 

‘Of course you all would; and you know, 
my dears, that children, like kittens, have 
good things if they are good.” 


little » 





Tue pain and misery suffered by those who 
are afflicted with dyspepsia are indescribable. 
The distress of the body is equalled or surpassed 
by the confusion and tortures of the mind, thus 
making its victims suffer double affliction. The 
relief which is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
caused thousands to be thankful for this great 


medicine. It dispels the causes of dyspepsia and 
tones up the digestive organs. Try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 





GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 


Beware of Scrotula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

**I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood's Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood, Itis readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco, At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ I am entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. £1; six for #5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar . 
A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
») COFFEE 
> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 
Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Treats 
upon Dyspepaia, Neuralgia, 
Constipation, — Bilious- 
ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, ete., etc 
MOST POPULAR 
LADIES’ MANUAL. 
“The very best book that 
can be put in the hands of a 
Woman, 


girl or woman.” 

Samplo 
rattt AGENTS. %: 
Very best terms to ® Free. 


Morocco, 
8 lement to school Physiology. 
FOR GIRLS. Mie. .. R. SHEPHERD. $1.00. 
This valuable work should be read by every girl. 


PRIMITIVE Pr. W.F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 


8 i the Philosophy 
MIND-CURE ond proctice of the Mind Cure. 
Books 
otto! oe HEALTH i: FREE! 
SANITARY PUBLISHINC CO., 
6! LaSalle *'reet, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


‘T'wenty-seven .Leaflets are now ready, 


and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 


Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures...........se0e00. & 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula 
tion and in AAVANCE........cececceeceeecees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-sscseceeeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5,00 
Graduation Fescccccccccccccccs secccccccccce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. TUAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds . he RONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatmente 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, | ar tama 
Xc., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study, 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop &t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 





5 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lecwres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 


EDWARD Hl. MAGILL, A. M., PREsIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination: Garments A Specialty. 


© We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. 









Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOC, 


5 Hamilton Place. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cta. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Alsoof A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE REPORT OF NEW 
ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


I have been requested by the Committee 
on Education to present thelr annual re- 
port. I had no idea until I looked over 
the record that we had such a methodical 
and philosophical programme of subjects 
to report. I was surprised, and you will 
be surprised, and most of all I think the 
committee will be surprised, as much as 
Shakespeare would be if he could read his 
modern commentators, to see that we have 
had a most beautiful and connected series 
of meetings, each helping and supplement- 
ing the others, and so building up a mas- 
terly educational design. All that a fu- 
ture committee will have to do will be 
to fill up the plan, and do all we have not 
done already. Not doubting your accept- 
ance of this statement in general, I pro- 
pose to prove it in detail after the well 
known method of proving all which does 
not need proof, and passing by in silence 
all which does. 

We began our meetings November 23, 
and of course we began with a study of 
language; for, as everybody knows, and 
as Miss P dy has abundantly shown 
both in th®kindergarten and among the 
Chinese, language is the beginning of all 
human knowledge. What is the use of 
doing a thing if you can’t talk about it? 
Bees and beavers can build, but can they 
have their buildings dedicated with beauti- 
ful speeches? ‘There lies the difference. 
Dr. Paul Carus spoke eloquently of our 
grandmother tongue, the German, and 
made us all long to emigrate back to a land 
where they have no dictionaries. How- 
ver, in the spirit of a housekeeper, I won- 

ered what they could do when the chairs 
were too low for the children, and they 
have no big dictionaries for them to sit 
apon. I suppose they have to take a treat- 
ise On metaphysics instead. That, how- 
ever, might be more bulky than substan- 
tial. 

On Dec. 28, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford gave 
us a very bright and interesting paper on 
“Taxation,” finely illustrated from the 
pages of history and the assessors’ books. 
Now, was not this clearly in the direct 
line of progress? For how could we have 
schools without taxation? ‘The more 
schools, the more taxation, is a necessary 
consequence, and some people think it is a 
very grievous one, but we must remember 
also, the more schools, the more we have 
to tax, the more industry, capital, wealth, 
invested property, and intelligent popula- 
tion. These can bear taxation, and can 
willingly and gladly spend a large portion 
of their earnings in the support of schools 
to develop all the talent of all the popula- 
tion, which is what a public school sys- 
tem is bound to do. 

Jan. 25, Captain Pratt, whose earnest 
work and long experience entitle him to 
treat the difficult theme, told us about In- 
dian schools. This well followed up the 
question of taxation, for he showed us 
that we had been taxed millions to 
exterminate the Indians, without suc- 
cess, while a few thousands well applied 
had shown that the Indian could be edu- 
cated and brought into the line of civiliza- 
tion, and made to be a producer and nota 
destroyer, a fellow-worker and not an 
enemy. He showed that the only good 
Indian was not a dead Indian, but an Indian 
whose individual rights were respected, 
whose kindred nature was accepted, whose 
hands were trained to industry and mind 
developed by education. There is still 
room and food enough on our Western 
prairies for such Indians, though the buf- 
falo is driven from his haunts, and corn 
grows instead of the wild grass on which 
he fed. 

But it was time to come a little nearer 
home, and so we kept Washington's Birth- 
day, Feb. 22, by a lecture from Mr. Har- 
rington on **Overwork in Schools.” George 
Washington did go to school, and learned 
reading, writing, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
surveying, and a little French. But we 
don’t hear that he ever complained of over- 
work. I think if he went to school now, 
he would, with his clear, methodical mind, 
steady industry, and strong will, mas- 
ter all the ‘ologies which are required of a 
student, and have plenty of time for sleep 
and football, and the general training of a 
man, beside. 

It is impossible to reproduce from mem- 
ory the valuable points of Mr. Harrington’s 
address. But he certainly showed a thor- 
ough understanding of the subject, and 
gave us valuable suggestions, which 
brought out an animated discussion, in 
which veteran educators like Mr. Tetlow, 
Mr. Ladd, and our own Miss L. M. Pea- 
body and Mr. Cushing participated. I 
think the Education Committee should not 
allow a winter to pass without some such 
practical consideration of the management 
of our schools on points most affecting the 
health and mental and moral improvement 
of our children. 

It is always logical to go to extremes. 
So, from these humble forms of education, 
we passed, March 22, under the lead of 
Miss Vida Scudder, to what may be con- 








sidered the highest type of education,—the 
University at Oxford, England. After the 
ery of overwork in our schools had just 
ceased to make our ears tingle, it was re- 
freshing to hear of the young women read- 
ing for their honors in Oxford ten, twelve, 
or sixteen hours a day; recreating them- 
selves only by a brisk walk; not finding it 
necessary to attend balls or parties or the- 
atres, and yet coming out bright and well 
from this ordeal. ‘The beautiful style of 
Miss Scudder’s address, its admirable ar- 
rangement, and the absorbing interest of 
her descriptions of men and things, made 
us deeply regret that she could be heard 
by only a small portion of the audience. 
Our ill-shaped and somewhat noisy rooms 
were undoubtedly much in fault, but I 
should like to urge upon the young wom- 
en who have had such opportunities of ed- 
ucation as were denied to us their older 
sisters, that they should take pains to ex- 
ercise and develop the power of articulate 
speech, which, as it distinguishes man 
from the brutes, so in its perfection should 
distinguish the educated man from the un- 
lettered. There is no more powerful 
tool with which to work for the good of 
humanity than silver-tongued eloquence. 
The power of Phillips’ great mind, noble 
heart, unflinching conscience, was multi- 
plied a thousand-fold by the unequalled 
melody of his voice, which never fell 
harshly upon the ear, never made the 
nerves tingle with its sharpness, or left us 
in doubt of its meaning by its muffled 
vagueness. Clear as a chime of Easter 
bells, gently rippling as the merry talk of 
a child wi h his mates, his speech won your 
ear to hear and your heart to love the 
truth even before he had uttered it. And 
so, while within the charmed circle of his 
voice, all prejudices vanished, and he could 
lead his audience whithersoever he would. 
Do you ask, What can education do to 
overcome natural or acquired defects of 
speech? I answer: Simply everything. 
From Demosthenes to the pupils of the 
Horace Mann School, who, by the almost 
superhuman patience of their teachers, are 
taught to speak even without hearing « 
sound, it is proved that the human voice 
is fully under the control of earnest pur- 
pose and strong will. 

On April 26, Mr. Hathaway gave us a 
practical lesson in this great art of elocu- 
tion, charming, delighting, and entertain- 
ing us most heartily with his inimitable 
rendering of Scotch, Irish, and other dia- 
lects. If we had no serious discussions, 
we had a most thoroughly genial, good- 
natured laugh at nobody’s expense. It 
was the wisest of men. even Solomon, who 
said, ‘there is atime to laugh,” and we 
were glad to find that the proper time 
had come. 

Yet we could not close our season with 
what gave us pleasure, unless it also led 
us into broader fields of thought and more 
far-reaching paths of duty. Nothing 
could have been more stimulating to 
thought and more bracing to conscience 
than the meeting of May 24, when Miss 
Harriet Carter told us of her work among 
the Chinese in Boston. The statements 
were most careful and moderate, yet she 
brought up to our minds the life and pur- 
pose of those young men coming trustful- 
ly among us, by their honest work trying 
to earn a portion of the abundance with 
which nature has blessed us, and never 
losing sight of the dear ones at home, with 
whom they would share their prosperity. 
She told of their affection and gratitude, of 
their eagerness to learn, of their respect 
for the Holy Book, which they saw to be 
as dear to those of another nation as their 
own were to them, of their care and help- 
fulness towards each other, and of their 
desire to live in a country of freedom and 
progress. 

There are about five hundred Chinamen 
in Boston and vicinity. While the num- 
ber is thus small we ought to seek ac- 
quaintance with them and cultivate a 
spirit of mutual respect and friendliness. 
I do not believe that legislation can turn 
back the tide of emigration from Asia to 
America. There are too many open ports 
and unguarded passes on our vast western 
domain for vigilance itself to keep them 
out. Bribery and corruption will always 
break the laws and connive at their com- 
ing when connivance is made profitable. 

Mrs. Baldwin, who has spent twenty 
years in China, told us what the Chinaman 
is athome; of his cleanliness, his indus- 
try, and above all of his filial devotion 
and piety, which are far above the measure 
of that virtue practised here. It was then 
shown how hardly the harsh law against 
the importation of the Chinese bears 
against returning travellers, to whom their 
services are a necessity. Mrs. Howe, fired 
with indignation, spoke eloquent words of 
the duty of women to protest against this 
great wrong. We hope that this meeting 
will lead our members to visit Miss Car- 
ter’s school, to aid her in her work, to 
study the character of this nation, and so 
to be ready to help in righting the great 
wrongs we have inflicted, and help to 
make it possible for them to unite with us 


jointly. 





in the works of civilization and humani- 
ty. 

Such, my friends, is the banquet of 
seven courses to which the Educational 
Committee has been able to invite you. 
If it has fed and nourished, stimulated 
and refreshed you, it is not to the commit- 
tee that you owe your thanks, but to the 
kind friends who have so readily respond- 
ed to our call, and furnished the viands 
with which we have spread our table. 

E. D. CHENEY, 
Chairman Ed, Com- 
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PROGRESS IN | GREAT BRITAIN. 


19 Norrixe HILL SQUARE, } 
LONDON, JULY 1, 1886. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
You will have seen with pleasure the 
passing of the Custody of Infants Act. 
Although this is only a smallinstalment of 


justice in the direction of recognizing the 


equal rights of both parents to the custody 
of their mutual children, it has removed a 
great blot upon English law. For the 
first time the mother acquires legal statu- 
tory right to the guardianship of her chil- 
dren after her husband's death, not only as 
a nominee of her husband, or in default 
of any other appointment by him, but as a 
personal right and claim of her own,— 
right which her husband cannot set aside 
by will. She has also the power, equally 
with the father, to appoint by will a 
guardian to act after her own death and the 
death of her husband ; and should both par- 
ents appoint guardians, the guardians act 
The mother has also (under clause 
5) greater powers of access to the child, 
and the law is put within the reach of poor 
women as well as rich. 

By the passing of this act, one very sub- 
stantial “grievance” has been removed 
(although there are plenty remaining), and 
this is the cause of my present letter. You 
may remember that, last year, a lady pub- 
lished a series of **Suffrage Stories,” copies 
of which IT sent you, all taking up some 
point wherein the law pressed hardly upon 
women, and showing how the possession 
of the suffrage would tend, by creating a 


juster sentiment in our lawgivers, to re- 


move these hardships. ‘The eighth story, 
of which a large number were printed, 
dealt exclusively with the guardianship of 
infants. ‘This is, most fortunately for us, 
now rendered unnecessary here in Eng- 
land. ‘The editor of the Suffrage Stories, 
Mrs. ‘Thomas Taylor, has suggested that 
if the law of Massachusetts or other States 
still remains as unfair towards women in 
this respect as ours has been till this pres- 
ent session, these stories may prove as 
useful to you to circulate as they have been 
to us, and she is willing to send you 1,000 
or 2,000 as a gift, if you would like to have 
them for distribution at your meetings. 
This is entirely for you to decide. If you 
think that they would prove serviceable 
to you in the manner suggested, she has 
fully authorized me to forward them to 
you; so please write and tell me what 
you would wish me to do. 

This short session has done three good 
things for us: 

1. Repealed the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. 

2. Passed Custody of Infants Act. 

3. Passed Maintenance of Married Wom- 
en in case of Desertion Act. 

They read our Suffrage Bill a second 
time by a large majority, too, but have 
not been suffered to yet any farther. The 
news, too, of the passing of Municipal Suf- 
frage in Manitoba, the fourth Canadian 
State to grant it, is most satisfactory. 

To-morrow Parliament will be dissolved, 
and then women will be working all 
through the country as hard as men. Noth- 
ing shows more how near we are to the suf- 
frage than the eagerness shown by all polit- 
ical parties to bid for women’s help, Wom- 
en’s Leagues and Associations, canvassing, 
speaking at election meetings—every meth- 
od of help is now being rendered by wom- 
en most effectively and generously. If, in 
the Parliament which is just over, we 
counted 348 supporters, we shall still fur- 
ther increase their number in the next. 

Best wishes, as always, for your con- 
tinued success. 

CAROLINE ASHURST B1GGs. 


KILLED BY HER DRESS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In years past I wrote a great deal for 
your columns on the subject of Dress Re- 
form; so much, in fact, that I feared my 
continual coming would weary you. Be- 
sides, I felt that I had said about all I 
could say on the subject, and thought that 
those who were sufficiently interested to 
read all that you printed about dress must 
know my ideas of the matter as well as I 
knew them myself. But sometimes an in- 
expressible longing to help women, as I 
know they never can be helped without a 
radical change in their dress, comes over 
me, and I feel that I must again lift my 
voice in warning and entreaty. 

Is it strange that I should feel thus, 
when I know that many a woman is sleep- 





ing in the grave who might be alive and a 
blessing to her friends, did society aud 
fashion but allow a free dress for woman? 
Is it strange that I cannot hold my peace, 
when I know that thousands and thou- 
sands, because of their dress and its ac- 
companying disadvantages, are worse than 
dead—peevish, helpless invalids, confirm- 
ing the too-deeply settled conviction of 
the helplessness and inferiority of woman? 
Can I be silent when | know that millions 
of women are burdened and careworn be- 
cause of the useless weight, quantity, and 
complexity of their clothing ? 

“Alas! alas!” cries many a woman, 
‘we painfully realize the truth of all this, 
but what can we do? If we make suffi- 
ciently radical changes in our clothing to be 
of much use phySically, our mental suf- 
ferings because of the unfavorable com- 
ments of our friends and neighbors will 
more than offset all the good we might 
get.” 

Perhaps this is true of a dress worn on 
the street, or in any public place, but it is 
not true of house dresses. A vast ma- 
jority of the women of this country do 
what is commonly called the “housework” 
for their families. Every one of these 
women can, unless she has an exception- 
ally mean and foolish husband, wear 
about her work a dress that will not tire 
nor entangle her physically. Nor will it, 
after she becomes accustomed to it, cause 
her any mental disquiet. And the gain to 
the advancement of women would be 
more than can be told. 

I have just received a letter from a lady 
who, several years ago, adopted a dress 


for her work, free from skirts and length: 


‘*T have not been very well a part of the 
time during the spring and summer. 
My short dresses were all worn out, and 
I could not get time to make any. I 
dragged around until, in sheer despera- 
tion, I gave up everything, and fixed a 
short suit todo my housework in. So once 
more I feel like a free woman.” 

In a previous letter this lady expressed 
the opinion that ‘anybody who tries to do 
housework in long skirts is a fool.” Per- 
haps that language is too strong, but I am 
not sure of it. Puck says: ‘*What fools 
these mortals be!” and it does seem to me 
that in nothing else is greater folly 
exhibited than in the matter of dress. 
Certainly none yields more bitter fruit. 
How long must it be before the people 
realize this awful truth? 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 





SPECIAL 1 NOTICES. 


Agents Wanted.—Men and Women, here is a 
good chance to go right to work in every town in the 
United States, and make money taking orders for 
Door PLATEs, Signs, and NumBers. !f you mean 
business and want profitable employment, address 
Box Box 1617, | Boston, Mase. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the **‘PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


x MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HE? ARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


Vj EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 

ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN Brotuers. 34th 
<— begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family school 
or both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 29-10t 

RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 

BRYN MAWR, PA. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application. — 











‘\WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large wn > new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 


particulars, address ‘ess EDWARD H, H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
grepecatery courses, and courses of Music and Art. 

en professors and a -two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laborato useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, dD. D., President. — 


YoRE 


MEDICAL "COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
ms regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, 1886, and continue twenty- 
six weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining oe 
vantages for practical instruction unsurpasse 
any other conege. In addition, the large daily eke 
of the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
Homeopathic Hospital ( mc are open for students, 
For GENCE Bo and ¢ ponies. address 
bappanasts 103 West 48th st, Ne w vo k ; 
5 es St. ew Yor or. 
LOUISE GERRARD, M. D., Secreta 5 
149 West 4ist St.. New York, 


FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, D DORCHESTER, 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 














JAMES PYLE'S 






~ 


PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING“BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfact 

No family, rich or poor shonld be without it, 
Sold By ae Srecere, BEWARE of imitations 

p a8 o gned tomislead, PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

pad bears the above symbol, and oe 

_ cane PYLE, NEW YORK. 


_ LADIES | 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
freee FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & C0., 


178 and 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36, 
LUCAL AGENTS | WANTED in all LARGE ( T TIES 





Seaside and Mountain 


Are now the resorts of those who seek rest and ree. 
reation, and there are many musical people to be 
found in every summer-hotel, boarding-house, ete., 
ete. These naturally wish some light, pleasing music 
wherewith to while away the hours of a rainy day, 
Send for our Catalogue of 


CHEAP MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


We mention a few of our recent publications, which 
will please musical people of all tastes and acquire. 
ments. 

American Song and Chorus Collection, 


50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts. Large book, sheet-music size 


American Piano Collection. 


50 cts.; by mail, Choice Piano Pieces. 


Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album of Songs. 


Classic in style. Mailed for $1.50. 


Choice Vocal Duets. 
Delightful duets. Mailed for $1.00. 
Vocal Banjoist. 


Songs with Banjo accompaniment, Excellent col- 
lection. Will please lady banjoists. Mailed for $1.00, 


65 cts. 


Gems, every one. 


Send for Catalogues of all our Publications, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. Hl. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


LAC TART (« 


 Laclart( cit 
’ Aids digestion 
= Cures Dyspepsia 
‘Tones the system 


Wi — Assimilates with food 
CSS Restores vitalitv 
eres ,lwenty five a Fifty 


AVERY LACTATE CO. cen per bottle 





Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman’s Journal! office, or 
addressed to Mrs. Tuompson, 41 Charles Street, 
East Cambridge. 








ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite. 


SILGEDGE 
DRESSING| 


SE WEVER HER 


jecc™’ CRACK® SHOES 
Lo ee 





3 lB EST '$s CHEAPEST 





ONCE TRIED’ ALWAYS,USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
H. H. Tuttle & Co., 435 Washington St. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., ° 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, McNeil & — 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., . 637 Washington St. 
M. H. Graham & Co., 701 Washington St. 
Guy Lamkin & Co., . 28 Tremont Row 


And first-class dealers goteaiiy. 
co —— 





Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
9 4 ailing of tank while burners are lighted. 
orks quicker, bet- 

ter, cheaper than any CLEAN, SAFE, 
coal stove. Does not QUICK, SURE. 
heat the kitchen. tif x 

Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send me ron. 






Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 


lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE, co., 
Boston, 


146 High St., 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45. TEMPLE PLACE. 


| 
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